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LIBERAL EDUCATION AND CONTROL 
oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


N NOVEMBER, 1945, the May-John- 
son Bill for the control of atomic 
energy was reported out of committee 
to the House of Representatives. On 
August 1, 1946, the McMahon Bill for 
the control of atomic energy became 
the law of the land. 

The May-Johnson Bill would have 
put scientific research under military 
control and behind the screen of mili- 
tary secrecy for a probable hundred 
years. It would have given direction 
of the. second industrial revolution 
into the hands of a military group and 
its chosen corporate instruments. It 
would have created almost overnight 
a political pressure group exceeding 
in power the railroad influence of the 
1890’s. It would have exempted from 
the operation of economic law the use 
and development of the greatest 
source of productive energy known to 
man.. 

The McMahon Bill puts control of 
atomic energy into civilian hands. It 


guarantees to science all but a modi- 
cum of its former free intellectual 
intercourse and its right to choose its 
own research. It minimizes the possi- 
bility of the rise in this country of an 
economically powerful, military, po- 
litical party. It insures that atomic 
energy will be no more susceptible to 
monopolistic exploitation than are 
existing forms of productive energy. 

The first bill, the military May- 
Johnson Bill, came before Congress 
at a moment of full tide of military 
prestige. Our Army and Navy had 
successfully waged a great war. Con- 
gress was sympathetic; the people at 
large, grateful. Yet, nine months later, 
that bill was discarded, and the Mc- 
Mahon Bill was law. What happened 
in those nine months was a monu- 
ment to human co-operation—but a 
monument too much like the Tower of 
Babel for comfort. 

Most scientists saw the danger to 
science in the bill. Many had a distaste 
for the military control that they had 
experienced in the war years. A fair 
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number understood the bill’s political 
possibilities. A few saw the economic 
threat. Very few, indeed (but some, 
nevertheless), knew what to do about 
the situation. Meanwhile, a group of 
philosophic, legal, and social scientists 
saw the implications of the bill and 
understood what had to be done. A 
new bill had to be written; political 
action and mobilization of public 
sentiment had to be achieved on a 
scale and in a space of time equally 
intimidating in size and brevity, re- 
spectively. The bill could be drafted 
only through the pooled knowledge 
and judgment of jurist, physicist, and 
economist. Its passage could be as- 
sured only by the wise and forceful 
employment of the prestige enjoyed 
by the scientists who had perfected 
the mortal instrument whose right use 
was in question. 

Here the Tower of Babel began. 
The jurists and the economists with- 
out physics, the physicists without 
law or economics—men of good will, 
all, and with a common purpose—met 
for mutual action and were confronted 
by a confusion and frustration of non- 
communication. That each was igno- 
rant of the other’s special knowledge 
was assumed as inevitable and was dis- 
counted in advance. The ignorance 
which was not inevitable, which time 
and again brought the enterprise to 
the edge of failure, was not ignorance 
of each other’s special knowledge but 
ignorance of each other’s terms and 
conceptions at their most general, 
basic level—and ignorance of what 
should have been common to them 
both: the modes of interpenetration 
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of ethics, politics, economics, technol- 
ogy, and physics in the realm of prac- 
tical affairs. 

What saved the enterprise from 
failure, what brought it to sound, un- 
prideful success was a handful of acci- 
dents, human accidents—a dozen or 
two men from among the hundreds 
who accidentally knew each other’s 
terms and conceptions, who acci- 
dentally had a common base of under- 
standing. These few were able to func- 
tion as centers of crystallization, to 
translate from one camp to the other, 
to effect communication. Accidents 
saved the day. 

One young physicist accidentally 
had had a roommate who was a 
lawyer, had become interested in the 
lawyer’s problems. One lawyer hap- 
pened to have had a mathematical 
friend who had interested him in 
mathematics. One chemist’s father’s 
interest in ethics and jurisprudence 
had by chance continued to exert in- 
fluence into his son’s adult life. An- 
other chemist’s brother-in-law was a 
lawyer and political theorist. These 
accidents rallied the whole group to 
effective and successful action. 

No shame attaches to those who 
were not the victims of these happy 
accidents. The shame attaches to us, 
the educators, for leaving to chance 
what should have been the product of 
purposive effort. 

The shame attaches especially to 
those of us responsible for under- 
graduate education. We have found it 
easier to thin down the special aca- 
demic fields and to put the pale prod- 
ucts into survey courses than to face 
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the task of constructing a wholly de- 
fensible scheme of liberal education 
from the foundation upward. 

Each of us has chauvinistically 
acted to enlarge the place of his own 
subject field at the expense of his 
neighbors’. We have rested on the 
skills and knowledge gained in our 
graduate training and have refused to 
add to them. 

Greedy of friendship, we have 
avoided debate, criticism, and decision 
in order to keep our friends. Greedy of 
status, we have permitted fashion to 
dictate the shifting emphases in cur- 
riculum and then have ridden the 
crest of each puny wave. Greedy of 
tribal membership, we have aped the 
graduate schools and sued for their 
approval. 

The austere term “vice” is not in- 
appropriate here. Sloth and greed are 
vices. The chances are not good that 
we can overcome these vices now. But 
if we cannot now, we may get no 
second chance. Time presses; the 
bomb which provided the occasion for 
display of our failure will decide the 
matter if we do not. It is a race be- 
tween the powers of ignorance and un- 
wisdom, which we failed to correct in 
past times, and our efforts to correct 
them now. The choice is between edu- 
cation—swiftly—or no need for educa- 
tion at all. 


War MEMORIALS 


HE American Public Works As- 
sociation is authority for the re- 

port that many American cities are dis- 
carding previous plans for traditional 
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types of memorials as community 
tributes to those who died in World 
War II. In place of the traditional 
statuary, community centers are be- 
ing established as “‘living’’ monuments 
to the members of the community 
group who gave their lives for the 
security and enrichment of the lives of 
their fellow-men. It is noted that both 
public and private contributions are 
being made available for the construc- 
tion and operation of such service 
memorials. A few examples mentioned 
in the report of the Association are de- 
scribed in a News Bulletin of the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House. 


Coatesville, Pennsylvania (15,000 popu- 
lation), affords a standout example of the 
current trend. A community center will be 
built with $52,000 raised in a campaign di- 
rected by city officials and private citizens. 
The center will include an auditorium- 
gymnasium, kitchen and lunchroom, club 
rooms, snack bar, bowling alley, a nursery, 
and other facilities for recreational, social, 
and cultural group activities. City funds will 
finance a swimming pool adjacent to the 
building. 

Numerous veterans’ memorial buildings 
built or planned in California are financed 
directly with tax funds. Ranging in cost from 
$40,000 to $250,000 each, the ten already 
built are in Alameda, Berkeley, Pleasanton, 
Livermore, Everville, Albany, San Leandro, 
Hayward, Niles, and Oakland. A report from 
California states that in the smaller com- 
munities these memorials are taking the 
place of the old town hall. They are being 
made integral parts of the community life. 

Similar examples may be found in almost 
every state. The Hibbing, Minnesota, com- 
munity center is a war memorial containing 
a little theater, club rooms, bowling alleys, 
kitchen and dining room, and a large arena. 
Flint, Michigan, has three municipal centers 
with libraries and meeting rooms whose year- 
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round use is enhanced by playfields and park 


In numerous instances, wartime U.S.O. 
facilities have been taken over by localities 
as community centers. Hackettstown, New 
Jersey, is said to be the first city to convert 
its U.S.O. into a permanent institution open 
to all residents. 

Expansion of school facilities to serve 
community-center needs is being financed in 
many localities with war-memorial funds. In 
Waterloo, Iowa, the Washington Commu- 
nity Center was developed from an unused 
school building, remodeled mostly by vol- 
unteer help. Chicago and Milwaukee are 
among large cities with schools and school 
programs methodically planned to include 
social and adult-education activities. 


It is also gratifying to note that 
schools and school systems are seeking 
suggestions of appropriate means for 
honoring representatives of the school 
population whose lives were sacri- 


ficed in defense of the concept of free- 
dom for which American education 
stands. A suggestive report on war 
memorials in public schools was dis- 


tributed from the office of the superin- 


tendent of schools in New York City 
last October. For the guidance of 
teachers and students desiring to 
participate in the movement to per- 
petuate the memory of former as- 
sociates, an Advisory Committee on 
War Memorials in Public Schools was 
organized under the direction of An- 
thony Campagna, chairman of the 
Committee on Buildings and Sites of 
the Board of Education. The report of 
the Advisory Committee includes the 
following statement of the purpose of 
memorials and suggestions regarding 
types of memorials which the com- 


mittee considered appropriate for 
adoption by the schools. 


The Advisory Committee on War Me- 
morials in Public Schools has sought through 
full discussion at several meetings and 
through conferences held with school super- 
visors representing the elementary, junior 
high, academic high, and vocational high 
divisions to ascertain the best thinking not 
only on what may constitute a suitable war 
memorial for a public school but on the spirit 
in which such a gift should be accepted and 
used for educational purposes. 

A war memorial must have material 
permanence, aesthetic value, patriotic ap- 
peal and inspirational stimulus, and there- 
fore the Committee considered the needs of 
schools that could raise only a modest sum 
for this type of project as well as schools 
whose fund-raising powers enable them to do 
large-scale planning. In the nature of the 
case the resources available within each 
school community must determine its final 
choice. 

It is desirable that every school have a 
list of school graduates or personnel who 


served honorably in World War II. Special. 


note should be made of those who lost their 
lives. Depending on the numbers concerned 
the list may be in the form of a bronze 
plaque, an illuminated book, or a scroll of 
parchment framed and hung in the library. 
As complete and careful a record as possible 
should be made and kept. 

The following suggestions are not placed 
in any special order. Scope of execution, 
costs, and other details will vary with the 
finances available and the needs of each 
school. 

1. Ascholarship in memory of school and 
community servicemen. The object of this 
would be through semiannual or annual 
awards to keep alive the ideals of our coun- 
try. 

2. A memorial garden or memorial trees. 

3. A Student Aid Fund administered in 
honor of those who served our country. 
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4. A War Memorial Alcove in the school 
library. 

5. A memorial window or windows. 

6. A classroom, science or art room, other 
special room, or auditorium designated and 
named as a memorial. 

7. A large, beautifully bound Bible. 

8. A set of city, state, and national flags 
for assembly exercises. 

9. Books for the school library to serve as 
a poetry corner or a special social-studies 
section, for example. 

10. Appropriate murals for either the 
auditorium or library. 

11. Reproduction of art masterpieces. 

12. Original paintings. 

13. Sponsored memorial concerts. 

14. Certificates or medals as periodic 
awards in recognition of service to the school 
or the community. 

15. Plaques in bronze and other ma- 
terials. 

16. Sculpture. 

17. Flagpole bases artistically treated. 
18. Memorial fountains. 

19. Memorial seats in a garden or school 


20. A triptych of appropriate design and 
theme for the library. 

21. An ornamental lighting fixture se- 
lected for beauty and use. 

22. A comprehensive project (where a 
community can afford it) involving intensive 
use of a school auditorium throughout the 
year for concerts, lectures, demonstrations, 
ballet ‘dances, puppet shows, theatricals, 
etc., with special memorial exercises pro- 
grammed from time to time. 


G.I. BaBries ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


ULLETIN 41 of the Retraining and 
Re-employment Administration 

of the United States Department of 
Labor, dated December 26, 1946, 
notes the fact that the thousands of 
babies being born to student-veterans 
living on college and university cam- 
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puses present a serious problem for 
many of these institutions. Referring 
to a statement issued by Dr. Francis 
Brown, a staff associate of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and execu- 
tive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, the 
Bulletin reports that Cornell Univer- 
sity already had more than five hun- 
dred children living on its campus, 
Indiana University expects four hun- 
dred new babies during the semester, 
while the University of Illinois looks 
forward to a substantial increase to 
the eight hundred children now living 
in campus homes. The nature of the 
problems imposed by the child popu- 
lation of campus homes is explained 
in the following summary of Dr. 
Brown’s statement. 

Pointing out that small children are some- 
thing new for colleges to deal with, Dr. 
Brown said that they raise a fundamental 
problem of health, especially whether health 
responsibility should be assumed by the 
school or the individuals involved. 

Some institutions are assuming responsi- 
bility for the health of mothers and children 
by extending the university’s health facilities 
to families for a small fee. In these cases the 
infirmary and medical care available to stu- 
dents is extended to wives and children living 
on the campus. Other educational institu- 
tions consider the health of a student’s 
family a personal matter and make little or 
no provision for it. 

For many, government subsistence pay- 
ments are inadequate for rising health and 
living costs, according to Dr. Brown. He 
said the problem is complicated further 
when the wife is employed and cannot give 
the necessary supervision and care to the 
children. 

Another difficulty encountered by veter- 
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ans’ families living on campuses is the lack of 
play space for small children. Much of the 
temporary housing for student-veterans al- 
lows no play space, although some universi- 
ties have set aside special areas for this pur- 
pose, and some have organized nursery 
schools. 

One of the most irksome problems has 
been that of laundry. It is particularly diffi- 
cult for families living in trailers and tempo- 
rary houses where only community wash- 
tubs are available. One institution has ar- 
ranged for students’ families to send their 
laundry to the university laundry at absolute 
cost, but most have done nothing about this 
matter as yet 

Dr. Brown said that in municipal colleges 
the problem is not so acute, because stu- 
dents have homes that are off campus and 
these students tend to assume responsibility 
for their family problems. 

The American Council on Education is 
making a study of living costs of veterans 
who live on and off campus. The study will 
cover single persons, married couples, 
couples with one child, and couples with two 
children. Results of the study will be an- 
nounced soon. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH ScHOOLS 


I THE regular or the occasional pub- 
lications of state and local school 
systems and in almost any selection of 
current issues of the professional 
periodicals, the interested teacher or 
student of secondary education may 
find a variety of examples of continu- 
ing progress toward the goal of an ap- 
propriate design for education in the 
schools for American youth. Among 
the evidences of such progress are the 
announcements, reports, and episodes 
that attest the resourcefulness and the 


adventure of teachers in the introduc- 
tion of new methods of attacking old 
problems and in the recognition of the 
challenge of new opportunities or ob- 
stacles that might prove to be potent 
directives to the educational careers of 
their students. Several worthy efforts 
to improve high-school programs and 
procedures are here noted. 


State assem- ‘“‘To promote better stu- 
bly of student dent government in high 
councils schools and to provide 

opportunity for citizen- 
ship education through participation 
in community, state, and national af- 
fairs,” reads the statement of purpose 
of the proposed organization of a state 
association of student councils in Cali- 
fornia. The movement is sponsored by 
the California Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators and the 
Division of Secondary Education of 
the State Department of Education. 
As described by Lawrence B. White 
in the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, this youth organization is 
starting its career with the status of 
an adult enterprise, for it is structural- 
ly a replica of the Association of 
Secondary School Principals in its 
home state. In this pattern, the stu- 
dent association will comprise twenty- 
two sections, for each of which there 


will be an assembly consisting of rep- 


resentatives of the student councils in 
the participating high schools. Each 
assembly is to elect four officers as its 
representatives in the senate of the 
Association; each high-school council 
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will select one of its members for each 
thousand students to serve in the 
house of representatives. The senate 
and the house will, by joint action, 
elect the officers of the California As- 
sociation of Student Councils. The 
annual meeting of the Association 
“will be designed to furnish student 
leaders with ideas, methods, and 
aspirations which would help to 
achieve better school and community 
citizenship.” 


Wellsprings Under the adjoining title, 
of Action the Bureau of Child 

Study of the Chicago 
public schools presents the third 
number of its “Self-appraisal and 
Careers Pamphlet Series,” which has 
been mentioned before in these pages. 
Other titles in this series are, in 
chronological order, The Pattern of 
My Tomorrow, People Are Different, 
The Magic of the Mind, and (in prepa- 
ration) World of My Making. Num- 
bers 6 and 7 are being developed 
around the themes of maturation and 
tests, respectively. These publications 
are the outgrowth of experience with a 
set of student work sheets prepared by 
the High-School Committee of the 
Bureau of Child Study for use in the 
course, ‘‘Self-appraisal and Careers,”’ 
established several years ago for 
upper-class students in Chicago high 
schools. The pamphlets are, in a sig- 
nificant sense, an example of good 
practice in curriculum study at the 
high-school level, for they embody the 
reactions of many students, as well as 
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the observations of the teachers who 
have developed the careers course 
from its early experimental form. The 
preparation of the several pamphlets 
is the work of Blanche Paulson, one of 
the pioneering teachers in this experi- 
mental program. 

The theme of the pamphlet, Well- 
springs of Action, is human drives and 
motives; but the student is enjoined to 
“‘remember that you are the real sub- 
ject matter of the course.”’ The topical 
divisions of the book are designated: 
“Driving Power,’ “Emotions as 
Drives,” ‘‘There’s Always a Reason 
Why,” “Purposes and Goals,” and 
“Conflict.” The presentations of epi- 
sodes or problems identified with real 
persons are combined with interpreta- 
tions that seem adequate for the 
guidance of the students in the process 
of self-appraisal. In the manner of an 
effective work sheet, the treatment of 
each topic is supplemented by a list of 
suggested activities to serve as exer- 
cises in the application of newly ac- 
quired understandings to a variety of 
normal life situations. In her ac- 
knowledgment of the contribution of 
students to the re-writing of this 
phase of the careers curriculum, the 
author explains that some contributed 
ideas, some réad the text of the 
pamphlet, others approved the draw- 
ings used to illustrate problem situa- 
tions, and many participated in the 
deliberations that resulted in the choice 
of an appropriate title for this num- 
ber of the pamphlet series. The price 
of this pamphlet is twenty-five cents. 
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A collection A collection of student 
of themes by writing prepared in the 
students fulfilment of regular class 

assignments was recent- 
ly sent to the School Review by the 
faculty of the Department of English 
of the New Hanover High School at 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Repre- 
sentative prose productions were se- 
lected from the papers submitted dur- 
ing the year 1945-46 by members of 
the English classes in the four high- 
school grades. The reproductions are 
in mimeographed form, substantially 
bound and attractively inscribed, 
“Student Themes: Selected from 


Regular Classroom Work.” The selec- 
tions include essays, book reviews, 
narrative and descriptive composi- 
tions, and portraitures. A brief fore- 
word stresses the point that none of 


the selections was written with the 
view of publication; rather, each selec- 
tion is the free-will offering of some 
student responding to the motivation 
of group instruction and the teaching 
procedures. In an essay ‘‘On Gradua- 
tion” one Senior describes her feelings 
as she realizes that she will soon “be 
out on my own”; another asks, “Why 
Death?” A Junior provides a re- 
spectably documented description of 
“‘Shakespeare’s Stratford”; a Sopho- 
more presents the now familiar por- 
trait of an erstwhile “regular” house- 
maid. A talented Freshman furnishes 
an interesting characterization of au- 
dience response to a recent presenta- 
tion of Julius Caesar, for the report of 
which she appropriates the twentieth- 
century title, “ Author Has New Hit.” 
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This volume makes interesting read- 
ing. Teachers in other high schools are 
invited to send us similar samples of 
their wares. 


The 1946 High School 
Journalism Clinic on 
publications under man- 
agement of high-school 
students in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
suburban areas was held last October. 
The clinic is an annual affair spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Star, the 
Minneapolis Tribune, and the Minne- 
apolis Daily Times. At the October 
meeting more than a thousand stu- 
dents from forty-six junior and senior 
high schools were guests of the 
sponsoring newspapers. 

The clinic was divided into three 
one-hour sessions. The first session 
was devoted to discussions pertaining 
to major problems of publishing, such 
as the newspaper’s responsibility to its 
readers, reporting and news-writing, 
public relations, and what teen-agers 
read in a newspaper. These discussions 
were led by experienced newspaper- 
men. The second session included a 
question period on subjects of par- 
ticular interest to student editors. The 
third session was devoted to the criti- 
cal examination of newspapers sub- 
mitted by the participating schools. 
More than fifty members of the staffs 
of the sponsoring newspapers con- 
tributed to the discussions and “‘clini- 
cal services” provided for the en- 
couragement and guidance of the stu- 
dent guests. 


A clinic on 
high-school 
news pa pers 
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PROCEEDINGS OF EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


N CONNECTION with the instruc- 
tional program of the summer ses- 

sion, the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago conducts 
several educational conferences which 
are attended by students and visitors 
from institutions and school systems 
in different areas. It has been the 
regular practice for several years to 
publish the proceedings of three of 
these conferences because of the wide- 
spread interest in the educational 
problems around which the conference 
programs are organized. These prob- 
lems related to (1) the teaching of 
reading, (2) the administration of 
schools and school systems, and (3) 
practices in higher institutions. 

The volume reporting the proceed- 
ings of the 1946 conference on the 
teaching of reading, entitled Improv- 
ing Reading in Content Fields and 
edited by William S. Gray, includes 
articles dealing with the nature of 
reading in various content fields and 
at different levels from the primary 
grades through the secondary school, 
vocabulary development, methods of 
improving understanding of materials 
in the various content fields, and the 
remediation of pupil difficulties in 
reading. 

Discussions at the Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools are presented in the 
volume, Educational Administration: 
A Survey of Progress, Problems, and 
Needs, edited by William C. Reavis. 
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Representative articles in this volume 
deal with the professional and the 
scientific bases of acceptable adminis- 
trative practice, administering school 
personnel and the curriculum, busi- 
ness management and the school 
plant, and the broadening responsi- 
bilities of administrative officers. 

Problems of Faculty Personnel, ed- 
ited by John Dale Russell, includes 
the papers presented before the Insti- 
tute of Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions. The topics con- 
sidered pertain to such problems as 
academic and professional preparation 
for teaching in different types of 
higher institutions, the evaluation of 
faculty services, promoting profes- 
sional growth in faculty members, the 
service load of the teaching staff, fac- 
ulty housing, and welfare services. 

These volumes may be obtained 
through the University of Chicago 
Press at $2.00 each. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
INCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., 
has recently announced four re- 
search scholarships of $1,500 each for 
graduate study at the University of 
Chicago. These awards are open to 
persons who have the Bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent and who are in- 
terested in undertaking research to 
improve children’s encyclopedias and 
their utilization. For further informa- 
tion write, before April 1, 1947, to 
Frances Henne, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 
The Indiana Visual Aids Company 
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of Indianapolis has contributed $1,800 
for the purpose of employing graduate 
assistants at the University of Indiana 
to undertake studies on the correla- 
tion of films with the more widely 
taught subjects in Indiana schools. 
Professor L. C. Larson, of the Univer- 
sity, will supervise the work, the ob- 
jective of which is to give teachers as- 
sistance in the selection and the use 
of films that contribute directly to the 
aims of the more important units in 
various school subjects. Application 
for assistantships or part-time posi- 
tions in connection with the project 
should be addressed to Professor L. C. 
Larson, director of the Audio-visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


THE ANNUITY SYSTEM IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association of America re- 
ports gratifying progress during 1946 
in providing formal retirement plans 
for college personnel. The increase in 
annuity allowances for college teach- 
ers is the result of newly established 
contracts between the Association and 
colleges not previously providing re- 
tirement benefits and, in some in- 
stances, of an increase in the amount 
of annuity payments under plans al- 
ready in effect. It is also noted that 
colleges and universities are extend- 
ing annuity systems to include non- 
teaching personnel. 
The Association was organized in 
1918 as a nonprofit corporation by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
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vancement of Teaching and _ the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
R. McAllister Lloyd, president of the 
Association, describes the progress of 
insurance and annuity provisions for 
staff members in higher institutions in 
his report for the year ended last 
December. The following excerpts 
from this report are of general interest 
in relation to the problem of recruit- 
ing adequate teaching staffs for insti- 
tutions with rapidly increasing enrol- 
ments. 


There are three reasons for this significant 
trend toward better protection for nonaca- 
demic as well as academic members of our 
college staffs. One is the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of college personnel to meet the in- 
flux of education-hungry veterans. Another 
is wider recognition of the fact that this per- 
sonnel is not included in the Federal Social 
Security program. And the third is the grow- 
ing appreciation that the teaching profession 
must be given stronger financial support if 
our educational system is not to suffer 
seriously at the level where our educational 
leaders are being trained. 

Thus 1946 has been significant not so 
much for what was accomplished as for 
what it promises for the future. Higher 
salaries for teachers and larger retirement 
benefits go hand in hand, and both are 
urgently needed to prevent declining living 
standards and real hardships before as well 
as after retirement. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion .... participated in the 1946 record 
by writing 62 new institutional plans. This 
group, which includes 39 universities and col- 
leges, 16 junior colleges and nonprofit private 
secondary schools, and seven research and 
scientific organizations, is by far the largest 
for any one year in the company’s history; 
it brings to 456 the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association plans now in force. 
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Forty-five thousand staff members of 
colleges, universities, and other educational 
institutions throughout the United States 
and Canada are now policy-holders with 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion, compared with the 39,250 on our books 
at the end of 1945. The amount of new life 
insurance issued came to $7,600,000, and 
new deferred annuity contracts totaled 
‘5,600. Expansion in accumulated funds 
raised Teacher Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation assets to approximately $200,000,- 
000 from $183,000,000 in 1945. 

At the same time, more colleges are also 
providing minimum financial protection 
against emergencies for the families of staff 
members through collective life-insurance 
plans. Thirty educational institutions now 
have collective insurance coverage with 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
and there is a general trend toward this type 
of insurance in the whole college field. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation in 1946 brought out a new type of 
group policy known as Collective Level 
Insurance, which complements: Collective 
Decreasing Insurance established in 1937. 
This new type supplies fixed amounts of life 
insurance up to age seventy for both aca- 
demic and nonacademic personnel, regardless 
of their individual insurability. Its develop- 
ment for the college world reflects a need 
which has been increasingly expressed in 
recent years. 


Book List FoR JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL PUPILS 


HE National Council of Teachers 

of English recently published a 
conveniently organized book list 
adapted to the interests of pupils of 
junior high school age. The pamphlet 
represents the work of the Council’s 
Committee on Recreational Reading, 
but the committee was guided in its 
selection of titles by the preferences 


of hundreds of boys and girls in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX in widely 
distributed areas and by the sugges- 
tions of teachers and librarians 
throughout the country. 

The book titles are classified ac- 
cording to the nature of the reading 
materials, the seven major classifica- 
tion titles appearing in alphabetical 
order from “Adventure”’ to ‘‘We the 
People.” An additional section in- 
cludes writings pertaining to other 
nations. Each major class is subdi- 
vided into groups representing sig- 
nificant aspects of the major theme. 
Thus the general class of adventure 
books includes the two divisions, 
“Stories and Romances” and ‘‘Obser- 
vations and Reports”; then each of 
these divisions includes alphabetized 
lists of books whose quality of ad- 
venture is indicated by additional 
labels: “‘On the Land,” “‘On the Sea,” 
and “In the Air.”’ Each book title is 
accompanied by the appropriate nu- 
meral to indicate the grade level at 
which pupils generally will find pleas- 
ure in reading it. A complete index of 
titles and authors will help the chil- 
dren find the page on which a particu- 
lar book is listed in the pamphlet. The 
annotations, although brief, are well 
designed to aid the pupil in making a 
choice. 

The address of the Nationa} Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English is 2i1 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, IIli- 
nois. The book list, entitled Your Read- 
ing, is priced at thirty cents for a single 
copy, at twenty-two cents in lots of 
ten or more copies. 
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OxFORD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


NNOUNCEMENT of a summer ses- 
sion at Oxford University for 
American and other overseas students 
is being circulated by the Institute of 
International Education. The core of 
the program for these visiting students 
is a general course in ‘European 
Civilization in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” The session is scheduled for the 
period from July 2 to August 13, 1947. 
Lectures and seminars will be con- 
ducted in Lady Margaret Hall and 
Somerville College. Applications of 
American students seeking admission 
to the summer school should be sub- 
mitted by March 15 to the Director of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 


York City. The announcement in- 
cludes the following information and 
instructions. 


The School is intended for men and 
women who have made a special study of 
cultural subjects and who already have the 
degree of B.A. or its equivalent, from any 
recognized college or university. In special 
cases applications from nongraduates with 
suitable qualifications will be considered. 
Men and women will be accepted in approxi- 
mately equal numbers. 

The School will be conducted in the tradi- 
tional Oxford manner. There will be lectures 
on special subjects and background topics, 
and at least two lectures per week by dis- 
tinguished guest lecturers. Emphasis will, 
however, be laid upon work done in small 
groups under the guidance of tutors, drawn 
from the internal or extra-mural staff of 
the University. Certain periods will also be 
set aside for private study. 

All students will be required to attend the 
general course on “European Civilization in 
the Twentieth Century,” consisting of some 
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three lectures a week on the main trends and 
problems of contemporary European civil- 
ization in literature, art, philosophy, educa- 
tion, economics, science, government, etc. 
Each student will, in addition, attend lec- 
tures and seminars in one of the following 
three subjects: “Literature in the Twentieth 
Century,” “Developments in Contemporary 
Philosophy,” ‘The Political and Economic 
Background.” 

All students who complete the course to 
the satisfaction of their tutors will be given 
a Certificate of Attendance. Students of 
American universities who desire to qualify 
under the credit system in use in the United 
States should make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the registrar of their particular 
universities in the normal way. 

The inclusive charge for board and resi- 
dence and tuition at the school will be £60 
(about $250), board and residence £40, 
Tuition £20. Owing to the rising cost of 
living in Oxford, no guaranty can be given 
that the charge for board and residence will 
not need to be raised. 

This course has formal approval for 
grants under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, the G.I. Bill. It is estimated that 
American veterans can claim up to a maxi- 
mum of £25 ($100) in fees for the six weeks’ 
period. 

The Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies 
cannot accept any responsibility for trans- 
portation. Students who are accepted for 
the course are advised to book passages and 
obtain passports and visas well in advance. 
Present traveling costs, tourist class, Cunard 
White Star Line, are £41 one way and £82 
for the round trip. 


A similar announcement has been 
made of a summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, beginning July 
5 and ending August 16. The theme 
of the program is ‘‘ English Literature, 
1500-1640.”” American students may 
send application for admission to the 
Institute of International Education. 

JoserH J. SCHWAB 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by JosEPH J. SCHWAB, 

associate professor of 
biological sciences in the College and 
associate professor of education and 
examiner at the University of Chi- 
cago. LEONARD V. Koos, professor of 
secondary education at the University 
of Chicago and director of research 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, describes the rise of the 
junior college and stresses its impor- 
tance in universalization of higher ed- 
ucation. PauL R. Pierce, principal of 
Wells High School at Chicago, Illinois, 
points out the advantages of the class- 
room clinic over the teaching demon- 
stration. Leon Norpavu, educator 
and editor of New York City, ascribes 
many of the world’s ills to the empha- 
sis that schools have placed on educa- 
tion and suggests outcomes that might 
follow a decreasing of that emphasis. 
Mrinarp W. Strout, principal of the 
Rochester Senior High School, 
Rochester, Minnesota, presents the 
results of a study made to determine 
the cost of extra-curriculum activities. 
Basit C. HANSEN, director of physi- 
cal education in the public schools 
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at Mountain View, California, con- 
siders the subject of teacher morale 
from the standpoint of the adminis- 
trator. The selected references on 
the subject fields have been prepared 
by the following persons: Homer J. 
SMITH, professor of industrial educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota; 
RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN, professor 
of home economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Epwin A. SWANSON, of the 
San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; V. Howarp TALLEY, as- 
sistant professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; W. G. Wuir- 
FORD, associate professor of art edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago; 
and D. K. Brace, professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Physical 
and Health Education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


Reviewers WattER I. Murray, 
of books teacher of mathematics 

at the Roosevelt School 
in Gary, Indiana. Epwin S. Lie, 
teacher of English at Lake View High 
School in Chicago, Illinois. Harry W. 
Jounson II, graduate student in the 
Department of: Education at the 
University of Chicago. 
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RISE OF THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


may know, but I do not, 
who first applied the expression 
“the people’scollege”’ to the public high 
school. In all probability, the applica- 
tion antedates its first use in connec- 
tion with the idea of the junior col- 
lege. However, it is possible to report 
with some assurance the first refer- 
ence to the junior college as “the peo- 
ple’s college.”” The year was 1875. The 
place was Minneapolis. The event was 
a meeting of the National Education 
Association. The prophet was William 
Watts Folwell, first president of the 
University of Minnesota. In an ad- 
dress on the subject of “The Minne- 
sota Plan,” he advocated develop- 
ment in that state of a strong system 
of secondary schools that would com- 
prehend not only the usual lower lev- 
els of work but also upward extension 
to include the first two college years. 
Said he: 

Such high schools as we contemplate 
might indeed be called the “people’s col- 
leges.”....A few feeble colleges, an iso- 
lated university, cannot educate the people. 
They can only inform and equip a few lead- 
ers. If we mean to educate the people be- 
yond those rudiments essential to the bare 
existence of men in civilized states.... 
we must build up the secondary schools. 
The economy of bringing these institutions 
within reach of youth residing at their 


homes is too obvious for comment; but 
there is still a higher economy, of more 
account than any pecuniary savings.? 

In passing, one may mention that 
this proposed organizational develop- 
ment was thus labeled’ by Folwell at 
least twenty years before anyone had 
thought to refer to it as the “junior 
college.” 


THE COLLEGE OF A CENTURY AGO 


Its curriculum.—The promise and 
realization of the junior college as the 
people’s college may be better under- 
stood by comparing it with the four- 
year colleges of a century ago. Brief 
description of these older colleges is, 
therefore, here provided. The de- 
scription will include some reference 
to their curriculum, their size in terms 
of students and faculty, their preva- 
lence and total numbers of students 
served, and the ages of the students. 

The main element of the curriculum 
of Amherst College, as late as 1842- 
43, as indicated in a copy of the cata- 
logue for that year,? was Latin and 
Greek literature. These subjects ex- 
tended through all the four years, al- 


t William Watts Folwell, University Addresses, 
p. 112. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co., 1909. 

2 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of 
Ambherst College, for the Academical Year 1842- 
43. Amherst, Massachusetts: Amherst College. 
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though their recognition in the fourth 
year was not indicated, as in the first 
three years, by naming separate clas- 
sics but as “Latin and Greek Re- 
viewed.” The study of classical litera- 
ture was accompanied by subjects like 
“Classical Geography and Mythol- 
ogy,” “Grecian Antiquities,” “Roman 
Antiquities,” and “Archaeology of 
Literature.’ French was given in the 
Sophomore year. The study of mathe- 
matics extended through three years, 
beginning with algebra in the Fresh- 
man year, continued by Euclid in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years, and 
by such subjects as logarithms, plane 
trigonometry, navigation and survey- 
ing, conic sections, and spherical trigo- 
nometry in the Sophomore and Junior 
years. The field of science was recog- 
nized in the last two years in subjects 
called “Natural Philosophy” (proto- 
type of physics); “Natural Theology, 
Embracing Mineralogy, Conchology, 
and Zodlogy”; and botany, chemis- 
try, and anatomy. Other course names 
to be found in the curriculum were 
“Logic,” “History of English Lan- 
guage and Literature,” ‘‘Rhetoric,” 
“Intellectual Philosophy” and “Mor- 
al Philosophy” (prototypes, respec- 
tively, of psychology and ethics), 
“Evidences of Christianity,” and ‘“‘Po- 
litical Economy.” Requirements also 
included weekly “exercises” in rhet- 
oric, declamation, debate, and Eng- 
lish composition. 

The curriculum of Williams Col- 
lege in 1851-523 was very little differ- 
ent from that just described. In most 
instances the courses carried identical 


names, although the terms or years for 
which they were listed varied slightly 
from the Amherst pattern. For ex- 
ample, “Political Economy,” listed 
for Seniors in the Amherst catalogue 
examined, was prescribed for Juniors 
in Williams. Examination of cata- 
logues of other colleges for the 1840’s 
and 1850’s discloses a similar make-up 
of curriculums. 

Description of these early college 
curriculums may be concluded by two 
further observations. The first of these 
is that the curriculum of the period 
was fully prescribed, that is, without 
optional, or elective, courses in the 
full four-year span. An obvious implli- 
cation, especially when this fact is as- 
sociated with its classical character, is 
homogeneity, rather than heterogene- 
ity, of the student body. The other 
observation is that not all the sub- 
jects would now be classified as of col- 
legiate caliber, some of them being at 
the high-school level. Among subjects 
now found in high schools are algebra 
and Euclid, not to mention trigo- 
nometry, which is given both in high 
school and college. Some years ago I 
established, to my own satisfaction at 
least, by analyzing the college text- 
books of this early period, the conclu- 
sion that much of the content of many 
other college courses slipped from col- 
lege into high-school years.‘ 

3 Catalogue of Williams College, for the Aca- 
demic Year, 1851-52. Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts: Williams College, 1851. 

4Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, 
chaps. xvii-xviii. Research Publications of the 


University of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 
5. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1924. 
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Numbers of students and faculty.— 
The enrolments in these early colleges 
were small. While making a study of 
the ages of Freshmen at Harvard 
around 1830, I found it necessary, for 
the sake of statistical reliability, to 
include four entering classes—those 
of 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832. This 
compilation yielded only 205 Fresh- 
men, or about 50 per entering class. 
Thus the total annual enrolment of 
the four classes in Harvard during 
those years could hardly have exceed- 
ed 150 students. The enrolment at 
Amherst reported in the catalogue for 
1842-43 was only 129 and that re- 
ported in the Williams catalogue for 
1851-52 was 208. These figures for in- 
dividual colleges suggest that the 
grand total of collegiate enrolment for 
any year of that early period must 
have been small. A forthcoming book 
by Edwards and Richey reports an 
estimate of 488 graduates of sixteen 
colleges in 1825, representing about 
“two-thirds of the whole number of 
graduates in the entire United States.”’ 
These authors report an estimate of 
the whole number of students in col- 
leges at the time “at something over 
3,200.”5 

Faculties in these little colleges 
were correspondingly small. That at 
Amherst in 1842-43 consisted of 
twelve members; the one at Williams 
in 1851-52, of nine (including the re- 
nowned Mark Hopkins as president). 

No elaboration of argument about 


5 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, 
The School and the American Social Order, pp. 
274-75. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
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the college curriculum of that day or 
around these figures on enrolments or 
numbers of faculty members is needed 
to support the assertion that the in- 
stitution was far from a “‘people’s col- 
lege,” and one may readily under- 
stand why men of educational vision 
and social understanding, like Presi- 
dent Folwell and others, came to coin 
the phrase and apply it to a develop- 
ment that promised to yield greater 
popularization. 

Ages of students.—The concept of 
the people’s college to be projected 
later in this paper involves, among 
other salient elements, the issue of the 
ages of the population to be served. On 
this account, special note may be 
taken of the ages of students in the 
old college. The inquiry into the ages 
of Freshmen at Harvard in 1829-32, 
previously referred to, found that the 
median entering age at that time was 
sixteen years and three months. An- 
other way of stating this fact is to say 
that practically half the students en- 
tering Harvard in those years were 
sixteen years of age and younger. A 
few boys entered at the tender ages of 
twelve and thirteen, while many en- 
tered at fourteen and fifteen. Still an- 
other way of looking at the average 
entering age is to say that it was about 
the same as the average age of Juniors 
today in our traditional four-year high 
school. Thus the students graduating 
from Harvard (and receiving their 
Bachelors’ degrees) in those years 
must have been around twenty years 
old. 

Median ages of entrance to other 
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colleges of the period were found to be 
somewhat higher than those for Har- 
vard, but the distributions of ages had 
the common characteristic of includ- 
ing large proportions of Freshmen at 
ages of sixteen years and younger. 
Curriculums of early academies and 
high schools.—This picture of the col- 
lege of a century ago should not be 
left without brief reference to the 
academy of the period and to the pub- 
lic high school, which was just then 
emerging on the educational horizon. 
In our textbooks and courses in the 
history of education, too much of the 
discussion of these two institutions as- 
sumes that they have always been pre- 
paratory to the colleges, when, in 
point of fact, for this early period they 
are more properly to be regarded as 
contemporaries offering work at es- 
sentially the same level as the colleges. 
Because the public high school is often 
referred to as having taken over the 
curriculum of the academy, the nature 
of the curriculum of both may be indi- 
cated, by illustration, in a few de- 
scriptive statements concerning the 
four-year curriculum in Central High 
School of Pittsburgh as late as 1856, 
which, as editor of the School Review, 
some years ago, I reproduced and on 
which I made comment.® This cur- 
riculum, like that of the early college, 
made much of foreign language, but it 
gave the student the alternative of 
substituting French and German for 
Latin and Greek. To this extent, it af- 
forded a flexibility not allowed in the 


6 “A High-School Curriculum of the Fifties,” 
School Review, XLII (November, 1934), 649-51. 
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old college. The requirement in mathe- 
matics was greater than that in the 
college, including analytic geome- 
try and calculus in addition to the 
courses offered and prescribed in the 
college. Among the other courses list- 
ed, just as for the college, were chem- 
istry, natural philosophy, geology and 
mineralogy, astronomy, anatomy and 
physiology, zodlogy, botany, logic, 
mental philosophy, moral philosophy, 
political economy, and “composition 
and declamation.”’ Certain courses not 
in the college curriculum of the day 
were also included, namely, drawing, 
vocal music, and bookkeeping. 

On the whole, the academies and 
high schools of the period were much 
like the colleges and may be thought 
of as competitors of the colleges rather 
than as preparatory to them. As with 
the colleges, their curriculums were a 
composite of what we now regard as 
high-school and college work. A cor- 
rect interpretation would be that they 
served to popularize the level of edu- 
cation then considered collegiate, al- 
though in what degree it would be 
hard to say. Before they could go far 
in this direction, both institutions 
shifted into the preparatory relation- 
ship to the college they now hold. 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 

First junior colleges ——This exposi- 
tion turns now to the recent, and jun- 
ior-college, phase of the comparison. 
The story of the first junior colleges 
has been so often told that only the 
briefest attention needs to be accorded 
these beginnings. The first junior-col- 
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lege units followed by a quarter-cen- 
tury and more the first advocacy of 
establishing them by Folwell and earli- 
er writers. The first private junior col- 
lege was Lewis Institute of Chicago, 
established in 1896, which later de- 
veloped into a four-year college and 
has since been joined with Armour In- 
stitute as the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The first public junior 
college was that developed in 1902 by 
extending upward by two years the 
Joliet Township High School, and this 
unit has maintained an uninterrupted 
existence ever since. It is rather widely 
known that both these units, as well 
as several other junior colleges estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Chicago, 
emerged from stimulation by William 
Rainey Harper, first president of the 
University of Chicago. 

Rapid increase.—The rapid growth 
of the movement since these begin- 
nings is also an old story. My Com- 
monwealth Fund investigation in 1922 
identified 207 such institutions, 46 be- 
ing classifiable as local public units; 
24, as state institutions; and 137, as 
private institutions.? The total num- 
ber reported in the 1947 Directory, 
prepared for the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, is more than three 
times as large as in 1922, being 648.° 
The current dynamic character of this 
institution is reflected in the fact that 
of this total, 52 are “completely new 


[this year] as junior colleges,” while 25 


7Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior Col- 
ege, p. 2. 

§“Junior College Directory, 1947,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII (January, 1947), 199. 
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others have been reopened and “are 
in full operation again” after having 
been closed during the war.’ The total 
enrolment of about 16,000 students 
found in 1922" has increased to an 
estimated 400,000." 

Expanding program and purpose.— 
The growth, however, has not been 
merely in numbers of institutions and 
in student enrolments but has been 
fully as much an expansion of program 
and of concept of purpose of the junior 
college. Although certain early advo- 
cates of the movement urged offering 
both preparatory and non-preparatory 
programs, most junior colleges have 
begun operation by offering only 
courses matching those given in the 
first two years of college or university 
and, therefore, acceptable to these in- 
stitutions. However, popularization of 
the junior-college level and the non- 
continuance at higher levels of the 
great majority of students brought 
awareness of the need of broadening 
the offering to what are referred to as 
“terminal” courses and curriculums. 
With occasional exceptions, the main 
emphasis in these new terminal courses 
was at first on preparation for occupa- 
tion, but contact with many junior 
colleges finds an increasing concern 
with terminal general education, as 
well as actual development of some 
general-education programs of great 

9 Winifred R. Long, “Junior College World ” 
Junior College Journal, XVII (Decefnber, 1946), 
156. 

10 Leonard Vincent Koos, op. cit., p. 11. 

™ Winifred R. Long, “Analysis of Junior- 
College Growth,” Junior College Journal, XVII 
(February, 1947), 227. 
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promise. Development of terminal 
general-education programs in junior 
colleges is receiving some encourage- 
ment from a parallel development in 
colleges and universities. The trend of 
discussion in junior colleges is now to- 
ward administering a general-educa- 
tion core for all students, as nearly 
alike for all as may be, accompanied 
by two-way opportunities for special- 
ization which allow (1) for prepara- 
tory courses for the minority who will 
continue their education above the 
junior-college level and (2) for occu- 
pational preparation for those who 
will not continue. 

Types of local organization.—Junior 
colleges were grouped above by the 
three main auspices under which they 
operate, namely, local public, state, 
and private. The services renderable 
by all three groups overlap, but it now 
appears that the local public unit of- 
fers most consistent promise as a peo- 
ple’s college. The local public junior 
college appears, however, in three 
main types of organization. One of 
these is the two-year unit, which is a 
part of the local school system but is 
housed separately from the high 
school and, on this account,-is referred 
to here as a “‘separate’’ junior college. 
Most local public junior colleges are 
housed with high schools, usually on 
either a 3-2 or a 4-2 basis, that is, with 
a three-year senior or a four-year high 
school. These the writer calls ‘“associ- 
ated” junior colleges, or “associa- 
tions.” More recently, as all persons 
conversant with the junior-college 
movement aye aware, there has grown 
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up a new type of organization in which 
the two junior-college years are inte- 
grated with the last two high-school 
years into a four-year unit including 
Grades XI-XIV. This unit is almost 
always accompanied in the same sys- 
tem by a lower secondary-school unit, 
usually known as a junior high school, 
and by six-year elementary schools, 
and the whole system is referred to as 
the “6-4-4 plan” of organization. 

The exact number at this writing of 
different types of junior-college organ- 
ization in local systems is not known, 
but it can be reported that, for the 
school year 1940-41, only about a 
third of all were separate two-year 
units, almost two-thirds were associ- 
ated units, and 10 were four-year 
units in systems committed to the 
6-4-4 plan. 


APPRAISING THE THREE TYPES 


Procedures in appraisal.—For a 
comparative appraisal of these three 
main plans of incorporating junior 
colleges in local school systems, visits 
were made in 1941 to more than fifty, 
or about a fourth, of all such systems 
in the country. The units visited in- 
cluded an adequate representation of 
separate two-year and of associated 
junior colleges of wide range in size 
and geographic distribution, and all 
the ten four-year junior colleges. Evi- 
dence was gathered at firsthand con- 
cerning the operation of the curricu- 
lum, students, the guidance program, 
the extra-curriculum, the teaching and 
administrative staffs, the plant and 
facilities (including libraries), and 
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costs. The following four years were 
spent in analyzing and digesting the 
evidence gathered, and the report on 
the whole investigation was recently 
completed.? The findings of the main 
lines of inquiry are here summarized. 
The findings.—(1) In the current 
stage, the curriculum of institutions 
of traditional organization at late 
high-school and junior-college levels, 
particularly in respect to general edu- 
cation, is perilously near bankruptcy. 
Certain outstanding curriculum de- 
velopments in individual four-year 
junior colleges, as well as trends in 
courses taken by students in these 
four-year units considered as a group, 
are a guaranty of much-needed cur- 
riculum reform. Evidence of improved 
vertical integration of the curriculum 
is found in smaller proportions of 
questionable sequences taken by stu- 
dents (suggesting less wasteful repe- 
tition), greater proportions of com- 
mendable sequences, and larger pro- 
portions of courses taken out of level 
and across the arbitrary line separat- 
ing high school and college. , 
(2) Comparison of the percentages 
of retention of students into the sec- 
ond college year and of distribution of 
students to terminal curriculums finds 
the four-year units at an advantage 
over the other types of organization, 
with the advantage somewhat greater 
for distribution than retention. The 
superiority rests in part on the fact 
that guidance programs in the four- 


1 Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College: The Six-four-four Plan at Work, 
pp. 188-90. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
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year units are, much more often than 
in the other organizations, unified and 
co-ordinated over both high-school 
and junior-college years. The four- 
year units also, as found in a follow- 
up of students finishing Grade XII, 
achieve a higher degree of democrati- 
zation, as indicated by the socioeco- 
nomic level of the students, than is 
achieved by the other types of organi- 
zation. On the tenable assumption 
that continuity of membership in stu- 
dent organizations strengthens them 
and thereby enhances the value of par- 
ticipating in them, the four-year units 
are again superior to the other ar- 
rangements that include junior-col- 
lege years. 

(3) The larger proportion of instruc- 
tors in the four-year junior colleges 
than in other types of organization 
who teach at both high-school and 
college levels is the best possible guar- 
anty of intimate vertical articulation 
of courses. It also makes for greater 
enrichment of the offering at both 
levels, particularly in organizations 
with small enrolments in which a full- 
time teacher in a given specialty would 
not be needed at either level alone. In- 
quiry into the extent of preparation 
of teachers, as measured by highest 
degrees held or years of graduate 
study, finds. that, while teachers at 
the junior-college level are about on a 
par in all types of organization, stu- 
dents at the high-school level in the 
four-year units are favored, in com- 
parison with other organizations, by 
having larger proportions of teachers 
with more extended preparation. The 
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four-year junior college is, therefore, a 
potent means of raising standards of 
teacher preparation in later high- 
school years. 

(4) The fact of primary significance 
in the comparison of administrative 
officers in the different patterns of or- 
ganization is that in the four-year 
units the almost universal practice is 
for both the officer in direct charge and 
all other administrative officers to dis- 
charge responsibilities at both high- 
school and college levels, while dual- 
level responsibility is much less com- 
mon in associations and appears hard- 
ly at all in systems with separate units. 
There is a close parallelism of adminis- 
trative setup and supervisory prac- 
tices—a fact indicating that they are 
all of a piece. These supervisory prac- 
tices in the four-year units are de- 
signed to integrate high-school and 
college years. This is less often true 
in associations, and practices in sepa- 
rate two-year units discourage inte- 
gration. 

(5) The policy of integration char- 
acteristic of four-year units decreases 
the cost of administration and super- 
vision at the junior-college level, and 
it renders equal the costs per student 
for these services at high-school and 
junior-college levels, whereas the costs 
in separate units and in junior-college 
years in associations are usually much 
greater than those in high-school 
years. The lower costs for this service, 
joined with lower costs for operation 
and maintenance because of dual-level 
use of facilities, make the four-year 
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ganization. 

(6) Four-year junior colleges make 
actual use of a greater number of gen- 
eral and specialized facilities than do 
the other types of junior-college or- 
ganization—a fact explained by the 
large extent of dual-level use, which 
gives financial justification for more 
and better facilities. They always 
maintain joint libraries for use at both 
levels, and this practice provides a 
book collection more appropriate for 
junior-college years than does the 
separate junior-college library. 

The investigation, findings of which 
have thus been summarized, included 
also a comparison of the four-year 
junior high schools in the 6-4-4 sys- 
tems with three-year junior high 
schools in other systems. This inquiry 
found the four-year junior high school, 
the new lower secondary school, a 
better unit than is the three-year 
school, which in turn holds an estab- 
lished superiority over corresponding 
grades in the 8-4 pattern of organiza- 
tion. 

Verdict from the evidence.—Thus the 
main conclusion from the whole inves- 
tigation is that the 6-4-4 plan is at 
once the most effective and the most 
economical means of bringing the full 
advantage of the junior high school 
and the junior college to the com- 
munity. In weighing the significance 
of this conclusion, one is well advised 
to bear in mind that improvement and 
financial economy are seldom joined 
in the same reorganization, as im- 
provement usually involves increases 
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in cost. To be sure, a community may 
limp along at lower cost on the tradi- 
tional 8—4 plan that does not afford its 
youth the enrichment brought by the 
junior high school and denies them op- 
portunities at the junior-college level, 
but once commitment is made to in- 
stalling these two advantageous fea- 
tures, the 6-4-4 plan is both the best 
and the cheapest way of accomplish- 
ing it. 

An inference from the findings con- 
current with the cardinal conclusion 
just stated is that the associations 
share in most of the advantages found 
for the four-year junior colleges. For 
most of the categories of evidence as- 
sembled, associations as a group are 
somewhere between the four-year and 
the separate two-year units. 

The full scope of service —When one 
scans educational literature for state- 
ments concerning the scope of service 
of the junior college, the proposal by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
in its report on Education for All 
American Youth's impresses one as be- 
ing the most comprehensive. Although 
the report speaks of the “community 
college,” or the “community insti- 
tute,” the Commission unquestion- 
ably had in mind the junior-college 
level. In the report the service is pro- 
jected in terms of the groups of stu- 
dents to be served, and as many as 
five groups are identified as those that 
may be expected to attend. 

13 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, pp. 246-47. Wash- 
ington: Educational Policies Commission of the 


National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1944. 
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(1) The first group named includes 
persons who wish to prepare for “vari- 
ous technical and semiprofessional oc- 
cupations which require all the train- 
ing the high school can give and one or 
two years in addition. In this group, 
for example, are those who wish to be- 
come accountants, draftsmen, labora- 
tory technicians, dietitians, assistants 
in doctors’ and dentists’ offices, and 
managers of various businesses.” (2) 
A second group consists of persons 
who could profit from further training 
in the occupations for which high 
schools provide basic preparation, 
such as “machine shop, metal trades, 
retail selling, office management, auto- 
mobile and airplane mechanics, and 
the various building trades.” The re- 
port points out that further training 
for a student in this group would “ex- 
tend his mastery of basic operations, 
enlarge his knowledge of related sci- 
ence and mathematics, secure more 
practical work experience, and ad- 
vance his understanding of economic 
processes and industrial and labor re- 
lations.” (3) The third group would 
be made up of the preparatory stu- 
dents who plan to enter professional 
training in universities or technical 
and liberal arts colleges. (4) The 
fourth group would be those who de- 


-sire “to round out their general educa- 


tion before entering employment or 
becoming homemakers.” For this 
group “a wide range of elective courses 
in science, social studies, literature, 
languages, psychology, home econom- 
ics, music, dramatics, art, and handi- 
crafts” would be made available. The 
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report refers to (5) “yet a fifth group, 
composed of adults and older youths, 
mostly employed, who no longer at- 
tend school full time, but wish to con- 
tinue their education during their free 
hours. Their interests are wide and 
varied. Some spring from their daily 
work, some from their home life, some 
from their civic activities, some from 
their uses of leisure time, and some 
simply from the desire to ‘keep on 
growing.’”’ This enumeration of 
groups could hardly be made more in- 
clusive, since it takes in all youth and 
adults who are likely to have any in- 
terest at all in education at the level 
represented. 

Little consideration of the three 
main types of incorporating junior- 
college years into the local school sys- 
tem is required to conclude that the 
four-year unit is almost made to order 
for rendering this comprehensive serv- 
ice. Favorable features of this unit as 
compared with the senior high school 
or the two-year junior college are the 
greater vertical and horizontal range 
of the program; continuity of guidance 
over a period long enough to permit 
capitalization of acquaintance with 
students of such wide diversity of in- 
terests, as contrasted with two short- 
er, consecutive but independent, guid- 
ance programs sometimes working at 
cross-purposes with each other; an in- 
structional and administrative staff 
equipped by training and experience 
to direct all the educative activities of 
that wide age stratum of the popula- 
tion; and a plant and physical facili- 
ties most nearly adequate for the 


broad program implied by the com- 
posite of five groups identified. And 
all these advantages accrue with a 
plan of organization that achieves the 
most in economy. 


CONTRASTING THE OLD AND 
THE NEW 


While the main differences and sim- 
ilarities of the college of a century ago 
and the new four-year college emerg- 
ing from the evolution of public edu- 
cation are apparent from.the foregoing 
running description and commentary, 
they may be given point by a face-to- 
face comparison, feature by feature. 

Looking first at the differences, one 
notes that, in respect to (1) curricu- 
lum, the comparison yields a striking 
contrast. Whereas the old college of- 
fered a rigid academic curriculum fully 
prescribed for all, the new college 
moves toward a flexible and adaptable 
program spread across the full scope of 
life and living. Described in another 
way, this emerging curriculum is made 
up, at least for the full-time student, 
of (a) a core of general education as 
nearly alike for all as possible and 
meeting the multifold, vital, nonoccu- 
pational needs of all and (4) two-way 
opportunities for specialization, one 
group of which, serving a minority of 
students, provides preparation for 
professional programs in senior col- 
lege and university while the other 
group, devised to serve the majority, 
equips for a wide diversity of occupa- 
tions at semiprofessional and trade 
and clerical levels. 

(2) The limited enrolments in the 
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individual colleges of a century ago 
and the small total of enrolments in 
all such institutions are in striking 
contrast to the popularization of col- 
lege education being attained by the 
new college. The next decade, through 
further localization accompanied by 
multiplication of upper four-year units 
in the 6-4-4 plan, will see an approach 
to the degree of universalization of 
the junior-college level of education 
reached by the high school following 
the first World War. 

(3) Looking now at the similarities, 
one may mention, first, that the new 
college is, as was the old one, a four- 
year institution. 

(4) Next, the programs of the old 
and the new colleges are alike in con- 
sisting of courses at both high-school 
and college levels. 

(5) One of the momentous outcomes 
of the comparison concerns the com- 
parability of ages of students in the 
old and the new colleges. In the old 
college the typical student entered at 
sixteen and completed the program at 
twenty. An identical age span is char- 
acteristic of students in the new col- 
lege. 

Thus, in summary, the new college 
represents a restoration of the old, but, 
in the light of the broadened program 
and universalization of the level, it 
is a restoration cast in terms of de- 
mocratization comporting with the 
trends, needs, and ideals of our time. 


CHANGES IN THE OLD COLLEGE 
What happened to the old college 
during the intervening century is in 
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the main another story. Two aspects, 
nevertheless, of the changes that have 
taken place in the old college impinge 
on the new and may be briefly re- 
viewed. One of these is the develop- 
ment over the years, through scholar- 
ship and research, of new content and 
courses at the upper college level. As 
the new advanced courses were of- 
fered, the more elementary courses 
formerly given in the upper years were 
depressed to lower years to make room 
for the advanced work. To cite an in- 
stance, general chemistry around the 
1830’s and 1840’s was required of 
Juniors or Seniors in the college. As 
courses in quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis and in organic chemistry 
(in its primitive stage called ‘“‘vege- 
table” chemistry) were developed and 
offered, general chemistry was de- 
pressed to Sophomore and Freshman 
years. In point of fact, the depression 
went further, so that in time prepara- 
tory schools gave better courses in 
chemistry than had previously been 
given in the college. The proliferation 
of new courses in many fields, both 
academic and professional, made spe- 
cialization in the upper years feasible, 
and the steadily advancing age of the 
college student, which moved up by 
two full years between 1830 and 1880, 
made it desirable. A differentiation of 
function of lower and upper years de- 
veloped, in which the lower years are 
now mainly concerned with general 
education and the upper years with 
academic and professional specializa- 
tion. 
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The other aspect of change that in- 
terests us here is one forced by the 
standardization of colleges around the 
turn of the century. One of the cri- 
teria set up was in the number of 
“Carnegie units” required for admis- 
sion to a standard college. An accom- 
panying insistence was on the separa- 
tion of colleges from their associated 
academies. Whatever the merit of this 
phase of standardization from the 
standpoint of the evolving college and 
university, it forced an arbitrary 
break at an arbitrary point in what is, 
in essence, a continuous period of gen- 
eral education. The break was made 
at the place we now follow by tradi- 
tion as the line of separation of high 
school and college. 

Thus the effect of general estab- 
lishment of the new four-year college 
will be to achieve clarification of two 


somewhat confused issues in American 
education. Through bringing together 
later high-school and early college 
years, it will re-integrate two levels, 
now typically separate, that have been 
arbitrarily divorced although func- 
tionally belonging together. Through 
accentuating separation at the end of 
the junior-college period, desirable en- 
hancement of specialization at the 
level above will be encouraged—an 
enhancement that seems desirable 
even if one contends that this level 
should not be wholly surrendered to 
specialization. 

General establishment of the four- 
year-junior college will achieve this 
clarification at the same time that it 
brings the greater values of the ‘“‘peo- 
ple’s college,” interpretation of which 
has been the main burden of this re- 
view and comparison. 
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THE CLASSROOM CLINIC REPLACES THE 
TEACHING DEMONSTRATION 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HE majority of teachers evaluate 

educational principles and tech- 
niques more effectively when they 
witness them in an actual classroom 
situation than when they read about 
them in a book or hear about them in 
a lecture. Up to this time the teaching 
demonstration has been the chief 
medium for illustrating model class- 
room practices. While the demonstra- 
tion has many merits, its results as a 
teacher-training or as a supervisory 
procedure have been seriously ques- 
tioned. This article deals with the 
study and experimentation which was 
carried out by a high-school staff to 
develop an improved use of demon- 
stration principles and to replace the 
weaknesses inherent in conventional 
demonstration practices with more 
acceptable and effective ways of ob- 
serving and evaluating classroom 
practices. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE CONVENTIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION 


The main objections to the teaching 
demonstration, as revealed by our ex- 
perience and by observation in our 
own and other schools, may be listed 
as follows: (1) Teachers, as a rule, are 
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extremely reluctant about demon- 
strating to other teachers techniques 
which they have developed. (2) 
Teachers tend either to imitate meth- 
ods which they see demonstrated, 
without sufficient analysis and critical 
evaluation, or to regard them as com- 
monplace and, consequently, to ig- 
nore them. (3) The typical teaching 
demonstration is usually in progress 
for only a single class period and, 
therefore, deals with merely a fraction 
of the large topic which is currently 
accepted as the basic curriculum unit. 

Furthermore, an analysis of the 
unfavorable attitudes of teachers 
toward conducting demonstrations 
shows that the procedure, as currently 
utilized, is essentially undemocratic. 
Usually in a teaching demonstration a 
teacher shows a procedure to other 
teachers who_have had little or no 
chance to participate in discussing or 
planning it and thus lack a sense of 
partnership or responsibility for the 
undertaking. Their only opportunity 
for discussing the process demon- 
strated comes after the completion of 
the demonstration when they are in- 
hibited by the desire not to hurt the 
feelings of the teacher who has carried 
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on the demonstration or by a convic- 
tion that it is too late to offer a con- 
structive contribution. 


LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 
FOR THE CLINIC 


Our first step in meeting this condi- 
tion was to make a co-operative affair 
of the observing and the evaluating of 
classroom situations for training pur- 
poses. Accordingly, the members of 
each department were made jointly 
responsible for conducting model 
classwork for which they took over a 
regular class at a grade level suited to 
their objectives. 

Preliminary co-operative planning 
was necessary for making the group 
responsible for the procedures to be 
demonstrated. Since each teacher had 
a share in planning, the personal issue, 
as well as the disregard of critical 
analysis and the tendency to consider 
various aspects of the model teaching 
as commonplace, was materially re- 
duced. The preliminary planning, 
moreover, resulted in marked econ- 
omy in clearing away misunderstand- 
ings and in making possible common 
bases of action before actual work 
with the class was begun. 

Another change was to extend the 
teaching and observation of the model 
class over an entire unit instead of 
over only a limited phase. This change 
meant that the group of teachers who 
were engaged in the undertaking fol- 
lowed the course of the class through 
the initiating, developing, and cul- 
minating stages of the unit enterprise, 


observed how planned procedures 
worked out, and held conferences to 
evaluate the results obtained and to 
revise procedures in order to meet the 
new problems encountered. 

Because the group of teachers co- 
operatively planned, taught, ob- 
served, and evaluated the procedures, 
in contrast to the conventional plan- 
ning, teaching, and explaining of the 
work by a single teacher, the term 
“clinic” was adopted as a title de- 
scribing the process more accurately 
than the phrase “teaching demon- 
stration.” 


THE CLINIC IN ACTION 


While the term “clinic” applies to 
study of all types of teaching and 
learning, the practices described in 
this article were concerned mainly 
with units of learning carried on in 
general-education areas of the cur- 
riculum. Our teachers found that 
much advance discussion and plan- 
ning were essential to initiating the 
unit of learning in the clinic class. 
It proved advantageous to obtain 
teacher agreement on techniques in 
order to insure democratic participa- 
tion of the pupils in arriving at what 
the unit or learning enterprise was to 
be and to gain the pupils’ understand- 
ing of the place of the enterprise in the 
field of living and learning. Once the 
initiating phase was under way, 
teacher conferences were concerned 
chiefly with the unfolding of the unit 
as it proceeded through the develop- 
ing and culminating stages under the 
joint planning of pupils and teacher 
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and the over-all guidance of the 
teacher. 

The techniques adopted in clinic 
discussions were put into effect in the 
classroom by having the principal, the 
department chairman, and other 
members of the clinic take turns in 
teaching the class. The regular teacher 
of the class did the teaching on days 
when clinic observation was not in 
progress, thus preserving the continu- 
ity of the work and avoiding confusion 
or strain on the part of the pupils. 

How to release teachers to observe 
the clinic class provides a nice problem 
in administration. One method which 
proves successful is to schedule a 
large-group session of the classes of 
the teachers who are to attend the 
clinic. A motion picture, an assembly 
program, or a lecture is presented at 
the group session, with the advantages 
that only one teacher is needed to su- 
pervise the several groups, and that, 
since the classes concerned are all pur- 
suing the same subject, varied and 
colorful ingredients of their work can 
be economically supplied. At times a 
clinic can be scheduled for a period 
during which a number of teachers 
have personnel, administrative, or 
other non-teaching duties and can 
thus attend the clinic on some days 
and on other days can replace teachers 
who have classes. In this way, both 
groups of teachers may attend the 
clinic at times. Another effective ar- 
rangement is to have the work of 
classes and study halls so well so- 
cialized that one teacher may super- 


vise a number of these units and thus 
permit the teachers in charge of them 
to attend. 

The fact that the clinic extends 
over a period of days or weeks makes 
possible an informality in scheduling 
teacher visits that is not possible in 
the single-day, single session of the 
conventional teaching demonstration. 
For example, only a few teachers need 
be scheduled for any given session. 
Nor do they need to remain for the 
entire period each time; for, since they 
are keeping in contact with the clinic 
classwork through regular confer- 
ences, they may, at times, remain in 
class only long enough to “sample” 
the activity and progress of the pu- 
pils. Some of the conferences may be 
conducted on extra-school time, but, 
if the classwork of the school is con- 
ducted on a co-operative, socialized 
basis and if administrative routines 
are flexible, the clinic can be carried 
on within its assigned period, depart- 
ment, and grade level without con- 
fusion or educational waste. 

There is no reason why clinic prin- 
ciples and procedures may not be ap- 
plied to elementary schools as well as 
secondary schools, with the teachers 
grouped for the purpose either by 
grade levels or by primary, inter- 
mediate, or upper-grade divisions. 
Similarly, the teachers for the clinic 
in high schools might be grouped on a 
cross-departmental, rather than on a 
departmental, basis. The clinic, more- 
over, applies to units in fundamental 
skills and vocational subjects as well 
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as to units in the broad fields of the 
core curriculum. The nature of the 
learning field is a more significant fac- 
tor than is grade level in selecting 
teachers for a clinic group. 


CONCLUSION 


The classroom clinic solves many of 
the difficulties which inhibit the use- 
fulness of the conventional teaching 
demonstration as a procedure for 
teacher improvement. It reduces 


measurably the personal factor; it dis- 
tributes equitably the responsibility 
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for planning and presenting, as well as 
evaluating, model techniques; and it 
applies to the total purposes and prog- 
ress of a unit of learning instead of toa 
fragmentary part. The teaching dem- 
onstration may still have uses for in- 
structors in teacher-training institu- 
tions or for supervisors in presenting 
specialized aspects of class work. For 
teachers and principals working on 
basic learning enterprises in the field, 
however, it should be replaced by the 
co-operative, comprehensive proce- 
dure of the classroom clinic. 
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EDUCATION AND THE COMPETITIVE MOTIVE 


LEON NORDAU 
New York City 


HAT kind of a people do they 

take us for?’’ we grimly chal- 
lenge the enemy in time of war. Now 
that the victory is won and there is 
less need to stir up the emotions so 
that they will not falter under the 
strain of battle, we owe it to ourselves 
and to our children to ask ourselves, 
as dispassionately as we can, another 
question: “What kind of a people do 
we think we are?” 

We are, to begin with, the kind of a 
people that twice in a single genera- 
tion has, despite ample forewarning, 
managed to become embroiled in war. 
Though able enough to gather our 
strength in men and matériel and to 
strike mighty blows against the foe, 
we are unable, once immediate danger 
to ourselves seems dispersed, to agree 
on the most elementary measures that 
would assure a durable peace. The na- 
tions that but a few days ago, it 
seems, were allied for perpetuity, now 
eye one another with something less 
than brotherly trust. One confronts 
the other with the same question: 
“What is it you want—the world?” 


SHORTCOMINGS OF HUMAN NATURE 


There is good reason to ask. Hu- 
man nature, in spite of variant pat- 


* Winston Churchill, in an address to the 
Congress of the United States on December 22, 


1941. 
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terns of speech and mannerism, is 
seen to be everywhere cut of the same 
cloth. What we crave, others crave. 
We should not be surprised to find, for 
instance, that both libertarian and 
communistic states are dedicated 
alike to worship of the things that 
money can buy. With due regard to 
the minority who do something more 
than prate of wisdom and justice, 
most people who join in a common 
cause have only this in common: they 
are looking for as much as they can 
get for as little as they can give. 

In contrast with the grownup, the 
child is not so confirmed in selfishness. 
While the tendency to hanker after 
egotistic gratifications is undoubtedly 
present in the formative nature, the 
child will, at the same time, give with- 
out holding back and derive an in- 
nocent, uncalculating pleasure from 
another’s satisfaction. The child, then, 
is no unexposed negative, equally 
receptive to all stimuli that impinge 
upon it. The child is, first of all, itself 
—a personality that follows innate 
impulses which are both of narrowing 
and emancipating scope. However, 
the child is so conditioned as he grows 
up that he becomes more and more the 
imitator of his instructors, the first of 
whom are father and mother. The 
child becomes all one thing, all one 
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behavior, rooted in one desire—and 
that predatory. 

In every age of insecurity, men of 
reformist bent have come forward 
with plans intended to rehabilitate 
the individual and his society. At 
some place and at some time, each 
proposal has been enthusiastically 
lauded as the final answer to human 
failure, has been put into effect, and 
has failed. All have failed, that is, ex- 
cept an education on a mass scale, the 
unique purpose of which would be to 
assist the child, of whatever chrono- 
logical age, to rid himself of his de- 
fects by teaching him how to avoid 
habitual glossing-over of personal 
shortcomings. In contrast to what 
goes on in most classrooms, such in- 
struction could not possibly be com- 
petitive in idea, in related aims, or in 
specific procedures. That man is so 
given to justifying himself in the in- 
terests of the ego by which he is 
unconsciously dominated is only the 
result of self-evasive training in rival- 
ry. Such training is taken to be learn- 
ing just as incongruously as the aver- 
age instructor is confused with the 
teacher, ordinary existence with liv- 
ing, and a brainful of facts with intel- 
ligence—errors to which we must at- 
tribute civilized man’s frequent re- 
versions to the ape, the serpent, and 
the tiger. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIVE EMPHASIS 
IN EDUCATION 


What the star system of the screen 
and stage is to an abjectly idolatrous 
public, the prize system is to the stu- 


dent. Aiming to intensify study, it 
does so by subordinating learning to 
the ends of ambitious conquest. As the 
consequence, subject matter becomes 
identified with a spurious practicality 
and thereby loses its best incentive— 
interest in a subject for its own sake. 
Nevertheless, competitive inducement 
continues to be extolled by the aver- 
age instructor, who relies on it as his 
strongest motive for learning. Only 
the inducement is strong, not the 
learning. 

To stimulate the pupil’s interest in 
knowledge, an unscientific misconcep- 
tion is given him which contains false 
hopes on the one hand, together with 
fears and superstitions on the other. 
Such stress is laid upon the idea of 
reward that it becomes the foremost 
incentive and the work itself, what- 
ever its nature and contribution, be- 
comes a compulsory activity of no 
value except for the promise it offers 
of monetary gain. Reward, as thus re- 
stricted, takes on such exaggerated 
values in the pupil’s consciousness 
that, when the pupil graduates, it 
has become utterly divorced from 
other and truer meanings. Real re- 
wards would certainly include the sat- 
isfactions to be derived from excel- 
lence of construction and dependa- 
bility of effect. To be sure, these do 
not exclude an economic return ade- 
quate to need though not to inordi- 
nate appetite. 

As we divest ourselves of super- 
ficial analysis, we understand better 
that the security of the species is only 
endangered by competition. In keep- 
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ing alive this barbaric survival, man 
can know only uncertainty. It is, then, 
his ignorance, kis ignorant ways, and 
not the ways of nature (to which he 
looks for specious justification when 
he points to the rule of competition 
among less evolved creatures) that 
makes human existence so precarious. 
How can a few possessions, over and 
above those of his neighbor, bring a 
man independence when he becomes 
so dependent on them? Precisely be- 
cause of this dependence, he is unable 
to understand that the jewel of true 
independence must be earned through 
the growth of his reason and not by 
abject reliance on competitive prefer- 
ment, for which he must eventually 
pay a dear price. 

All this, of course, is but a restate- 
ment of old truths. Yet in the elemen- 
tary school and later, the child is 
taught to learn and to play, not for 
joy, but to win a prize or to gain a 
mark. The satisfaction of learning and 
playing for their own sakes is sec- 
ondary, except as a momentarily 
soothing ointment to be rubbed into 
the wounds of the defeated scholar or 
athlete. We continue to encourage 
competition in the university. Scholar- 
ships, medals, and monetary rewards 
are given to those most outstanding in 
mimicry. In fact, prizes are even 
awarded in the graduate school for 
essays purporting to deal with moral 
virtue! As for sport, we laud and 
richly reward those who have learned 
to make a business ot it. Though each 
of these and myriad other manifesta- 
tions of rivalry are considered inno- 
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cent, they contribute to the major so- 
cial chaos of today and the greater 
chaos of tomorrow. They saturate 
civilizations with incompetent think- 
ing, which sooner or later must result 
in their catastrophic fall. 

Where, in such competition, is 
there the much-promulgated hope for 
a better life? There is none. We who 
teach would much rather have our 
pupils compete in their sports and in- 
tellectual games, though the rivalry 
must tear and mutilate in them the 
possibilities of self-knowledge leading 
to voluntary and intelligent co-opera- 
tion with others, to the Darwinism of 
the spirit—an evolution going beyond 
the change from ape to human anat- 
omy. 

To treat learning as a competitive 
sport is to give learning the character 
and meaning of sport and, incidental- 
ly, to do the same for life itself. This 
is a gross error, which happens also to 
be staggeringly expensive; for it en- 
courages every sort of animosity to- 
ward others, especially that which we 
sedulously attempt to hide from our- 
selves. Being least susceptible to de- 
tection, our covert antipathies are left 
to grow undisturbed until they break 
out in a storm of furious vindictive- 
ness. Too often, this storm proves 
fatal to those who, while supposing 
themselves to be learning, have, in 
reality, glossed over their failure to 
learn. 

Those who quote Darwin to sup- 
port competition among men as the 
means to the survival of the fittest 
are still in a jungle of ignorance, which 
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blots out the light of sufficient reason. 
Manifestations of rivalry, whatever 
the species and whether of the internal 
social structure or directed against 
other kinds of organisms, plainly de- 
note a state of infra-intelligence as 
compared with the non-abusive and 
unaggressive intelligence possible to 
human society. Only if each of its 
members were helped through educa- 
tion to make the best use of his latent 
superiority of mind, could the waste 
which is external struggle be pre- 
vented. Each man would then see the 
magnificent sense of struggling with 
himself, with the crippling habits of 
competition, the confirmed. egotism, 
and the faulty reasoning which looks 
exclusively to material rewards as the 
guaranty of future happiness and se- 
curity. 

The theory of mutual aid,? put for- 
ward to counter the application of 
natural selection to human affairs, suf- 
fers also from inadequacy. Thus, to 
present as typical evidence for this 

_theory the life of the communal ants, 
so characterized by well-known devo- 
tion to the defense of their own, is to 
ignore that this devotion arises out of 
crude inflexibility of instinct-judg- 
ment exercised for the exclusive bene- 
fit of a particular ant community. 
No genuine social intelligence is here 
indicated but only a quickly acquired 


ingenuity dependent on an inherited 


neurological basis. Were it otherwise, 
such ingenuity could not possibly cul- 
minate, as it does, in belligerency di- 


2Peter Alexander Kropotkin, Mutual Aid. 
London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1902. 
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rected against other ant states and in 
a monstrous system of regimentation 
at whose head stands the idol-queen. 

Those who look to the ant society 
as a model and draw edifying lessons 
for the improvement of human rela- 
tions do not, therefore, offer a more 
desirable alternative than that of their 
Darwinian opponents who advocate, 
though Darwin certainly did not,’ an- 
nihilatory methods of social existence. 
With vision of impaired clarity, both 
factions are unable to see the un- 
coerced collaboration which alone in- 
spires the direct progress possible to 
the most teachable of animals who 
either prepares himself to reach out 
for a better life or, unable to recognize 
this imperative need, plunges into the 
maelstrom of brutish competition. 
One effort leads to the survival of the 
fittest which, for our species, is the 
more evolved man. The other effort, 
though arising out of the same urge, 
that of growth, is so dulled by mis- 
direction that it culminates in the 
brute warrior whose might, being a 
form of weakness, soon passes away 
leaving the pugnacious one as he was 
before, or a step lower, in evolution. 

How is the warrior produced? He is 


3 “As man advances in civilization, and small 
tribes are united into larger communities, the 
simplest reason would tell each individual that 
he ought to extend his social instincts and 
sympathies to all the members of the same 
nation, though personally unknown to him. This 
point being oncé reached, there is only an arti- 
ficial barrier to prevent his sympathies extend- 
ing to the men of all nations and races.”— 
CHartes Darwin, The Descent of Man and 
Selection in Relation to Sex, p. 124. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1906 (revised). 
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produced by the fact that the .ac- 
tually applied aims of education maxi- 
mize upon the idea of material bene- 
fits. Thereby instruction provides a 
deplorably necessary incentive for 
self-protection and aggression in a 
world where there is no security to be 
had save through armored means. 
But these means of protection, as the 
history of all creation demonstrates, 
safeguard nothing but the perpetua- 
tion of insecurity. Man, engrossed in 
the search for material safety and 
thereby neglecting his intelligence, is 
confronted by the same fate which be- 
fell the trilobite, the dinosaur, and the 
mastodon, each in its turn. Though 
his possessions are many and well 
guarded,- they must all become dis- 
persed. 


WHAT EDUCATION COULD BE 


Were we to strive to avail ourselves 
of our richer veins of reason, consist- 
ing of something more than categori- 
cally remembered and mechanically 
applied facts, it would be possible for 
us to make of our lives something 
better than the wildernesses that they 
are. The undeniable fact that physical 
needs have their necessary place 
should not lead to excessive fixation 
of attention and energy upon acquisi- 
tion in the classroom. Such irrespon- 
sible teaching robs the pupil of his op- 
portunity to devote himself to a life of 
learning as contrasted with an insular 
existence that proliferates an endless 
chain of mind-parasitizing desires. 
Until the instructor sees the sense of 
making learning the chief aim of his 


life, it is impossible for more than a 
few exceptionally strong personalities 
to prove for themselves that their 
only possibility for real achievement 
and satisfaction in living lies not in 
tenacious attachment to possessions, 
whether anticipated or actually theirs, 
but in the development of those re- 
flective qualities which lead to self- 
possession under any and all circum- 
stances. 

Were the instructor to scrutinize 
his methods more closely, discrepan- 
cies might be noticed which heretofore 
have been passed over. It would be- 
come manifest, for one thing, that his 
practices have not been in conformity 
with his avowed aims when, for in- 
stance, competition and co-operation 
are extolled in one and the same 
breath. Many will argue that the two 
are entirely reconcilable, that com- 
petition, eliciting the maximum exer- 
tion from each in productive enter- 
prise, thereby brings about the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 
When this doctrine is offered, is there 
any concern with the nature of the 
exertion evoked or the quality of the 
ensuing good? The question contains 
the answer as the seed its potential 
plant. One requires deep reflection as 
the other, in the earth, requires pene- 
tration by rain. 

Because of overmuch concern with 
personal prerogatives, excessive wari- 
ness marks our attitude toward pivot- 
al questions. We are on guard against 
answers which we label as “‘impracti- 
cal” though they are richer in content 
and more direct in bringing about a 
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life motivated by other than our pre- 
ferred competitive bent. Only through 
hearsay, through casual conversation, 
and through reading motivated more 
by desire for entertainment than for 
learning, do we acquaint ourselves 
with these conceptions, but we greet 
them with indifference and, when 
faced with the problem of application, 
dismiss them abruptly. It is evident 
that we are not at all receptive to pro- 
posals which would help to transcend, 
not merely to dislodge, the monopolis- 
tic principles upon which are based 
our fear-ridden existences, the equally 
undesirable present and future of our 
pupils, and, hence, the grievous repeti- 
tiveness of human wretchedness. We 
must continue to justify our ad- 
herence to competitive incentive on 
the ground that later the graduate 
will be able to contribute more to so- 
cial well-being. Like ourselves, how- 
ever, the graduate later runs amuck 
because we have made him an idolator 
of material success. 

Were the instructor more given to 
reflection, then, the student would not 
be submitted to Procrustean beds of 
teaching and testing. Shortsightedness 
would cease to play its interfering 
role, and the curriculum would sooner 
be cleansed of biased attitudes that 
create and continue our system of 
greedy social standards. Some may 
hold that it is, rather, our social stand- 
ards which create and continue the 
attitudes of the instructor. In answer 
it is submitted that, while one situa- 
tion interacts with the other, more 
than abject surrender to environmen- 
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tal conditionings is expected of the in- 
structor. In the light of his consider- 
able privileges—academic training, a 
leisure greater than most enjoy, ever 
increasing tenure, and others—he 
should be the first to liberate himself 
from the sway of prejudice. Further- 
more, it is evident that, if the instruc- 
tor is not above corrupt social influ- 
ences, he cannot influence others for 
the good. As long as he is restricted to 
the niggardly standpoint of self- 
advantage, it is doubtful whether he 
will ever be able to take into con- 
sideration the stimulating and re-crea- 
tive educational work that might be 
undertaken in the investigation and 
strengthening of the best materials in 
human nature. However loudly he 
may insist that his purpose in teaching 
is to encourage the growth of heart, 
mind, and hand, he must persistently 
obtain the explosively reactionary re- 
sults that are to be seen all about us 
because, in practice, his aims place 
utmost stress upon material benefits 
at the expense of every other require- 
ment of human nature. 

Were the ambition for possessions 
and power in any society to be volun- 
tarily directed through education to 
man’s most urgent requirement— 
which is to become aware of his 
thoughtless, self-centered actions, no 
less than of those which could make a 
heaven of earth—we should never 
hear the argument that there is not 
enough for all. Neither should we 
scramble to possess everything— 
lands, oceans, continents, and, ulti- 
mately, the outermost stars and uni- 
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verses. Lacking this knowledge, we 
cannot hope to have peace of mind. 
All must be driven by suffering. The 
instructor who has matured into the 
teacher might provide the helpful ex- 
ample and guidance to expedite the 
performance of what is required of us. 
Then we should do something about 
our difficulties and dilemmas, knowing 
the agent responsible for their exist- 
ence. We should also know how to 
rid ourselves permanently of the des- 
pot at home and abroad whose 
strength lies only in our weakness. 
Where reason is insensitive because 
of long neglect, force helps man to run 


when he is unwilling to make even the 
effort to walk. This is not to say that the 
creature of force, the would-be Alex- 
ander, is among our fine men. While it 
is true that the despot urges the flock 
along, he is nevertheless one with the 
flock. For the true leader, one must 
find persons who do not go blindly 
along with the rest. They have begun 
to demand results, not of others, but 
of themselves. Nor do they assist any- 
one by giving him wisdom. Instead, 
they teach him how to find wisdom in 
himself. So teaching, so taught, both 
teacher and pupil fulfil in deed the 
promise which is education. 
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THE COST OF EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


MINARD W. STOUT 
Rochester Senior High School, Rochester, Minnesota 


7 a part of the indifference 
of high-school administrators, 
school-board members, and the gen- 
eral public to the finances of the extra- 
class activity program may result 
from lack of information regarding the 
amount of money handled by extra- 
class organizations. During recent 
years an attempt has been made to 
collect some information along this 
line. 
RECENT STUDIES 


Dement (7) made a study of the 
costs of pupil participation in the 
extra-class activities of 20 high schools 
in California. She found that the total 
amount of money handled by these 
schools varied from $1,500 to $22,000 
annually. Terry (15: 330) made a sur- 
vey of costs of the extra-curriculum 
programs of 181 schools. He found 
that 54 per cent of the schools spent 
more than $5,000 a year on activities. 
Four years later he made an investiga- 
tion of 179 schools and found that 
$2,967 was collected annually in the 
median school, that more than $5,000 
was raised in over one-fourth of the 
cases, and that less than 10 per cent 
reported smaller sums than $1,000. 
One school collected $78,000. Kamp- 
schroeder (9: 160) found that the total 
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amount of money handled by 198 
Kansas high schools was $153,025.92, 
with a range from $50 to $3,500. The 
average amount of money handled per 
school was $772.83. Fretwell (8: 454) 
reports an investigation by Bullock of 
35 high schools, the average daily at- 
tendance of which ran from 222 to 
2,778, and in which, it was found, a 
total of $1,344,059.92 was raised and 
spent. The average school in this 
study handled $38,401.71 in a year. 

Paulsen (11) made a study of 173 
high schools in the state of Cali- 
fornia and found that the sum of 
$1,106,101.77 was collected from gate 
receipts and sales by the students dur- 
ing the school year 1930-31. The ex- 
penditures amounted to $1,049,- 
911.63. The receipts varied in the dif- 
ferent schools from $35 to $88,117. 
Brammell (1: 92) reported that in the 
Senior High School at Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, the extra-curriculum 
fund in a single year amounted to 
$43,231.39. Casely made the state- 
ment: 

There seems to be no connection between 
the enrolment and the amount a school 
expends upon the extra-curricular program. 
For example, one school enrolling 303 pupils 
had total receipts amounting to $2,884.57, 
and a directly comparable school of 330 
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pupils had activity receipts of but $487.50 
[4: 11]. 

Carmine (3: 3) made a study of 127 
rural high schools in Virginia and dis- 
covered that they collected and spent 
a total of $47,323.86 during the session 
of 1934-36; the range per school was 
from $15 to $3,500. In the same state 
Reidel (13: 3) showed that in thirteen 
Class A high schools $103,479.88 was 
expended from the activity fund dur- 
ing the year 1935-36. One school 
handled only $3,258.71, while another 
handled $12,688.22. In South Dakota 
129 small high schools reported to 
Platt (12: 17) that they had spent 
$47,875.89, or an average of $371.13 
per school, for their activity programs. 
In a recent study Brogue and Jacob- 
son (2: 153) showed that the money 
available for extra-class activities 
under the legislative control of the 
student council aggregated $75,000 in 
certain individual schools. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The writer’s study (14: 28) of 461 
Iowa high schools showed that the 
expenses for extra-class activities were 
$1,067,381.75. The range of expendi- 
ture was from $18 in one school to 
$42,873.93 in another. The mean ex- 
penditure for all schools reporting on 
this item was $2,315.36, while the 
median expenditure was $1,030.06. 
A clearer picture may be obtained by 
breaking these figures down into the 
different enrolment groups. The 270 
small schools—schools with enrol- 
ments of under 1oo—spent a total of 


$217,673.63. The range for these small 
schools was from $18 to $4,350.91. 
The mean expenditure for this group 
was $806.20, with the median expendi- 
ture being $633.90. The medium 
group, the enrolment of which ranged 
from 100 to 500, spent $504,396.35. 
The amounts spent in these 164 
schools ranged from $100 to $17,- 
649.68. The mean amount spent by 
the medium-sized schools was $3,- 
075.59, while the median expenditure 
was $2,304.45. The 27 large schools— 
schools with enrolments of over 500 
pupils—spent $341,522.97. The range 
of expenditure for these schools was 
from $2,175 to $42,873.93. The 
mean expenditure for the large schools 
was $12,649, and the median expend- 
iture was $9,236.82. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of 
schools that spent as much or more 
than the indicated amount on extra- 
class activities during the year. For 
example, 10 per cent of the small 
schools spent as much or more than 
$1,556.78; 20 per cent spent as much 
or more than $1,207.11; 60 per cent 
spent as much or more than $511.87, 
and go per cent spent as much or more 
than $200.29. In addition, Table 1 
shows that only 10 per cent of the 
small schools spent as much as $1,500 
on extra-class activities, while 70 per 
cent of the medium schools spent as 
much, and all the large schools spent 
more than that amount. A small 
school which spent $950 ranked in the 
upper 30 per cent of its group but only 
in the upper 60 per cent of all schools. 
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It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
there is a high correlation between the 
size of the school and the amount of 
money spent for extra-class activities. 


THE PER-PUPIL COST OF EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Another way, and perhaps a better 
one, of explaining the cost of the 
extra-class activity program in the 
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Corbitt (6) studied 112 small-to- 
medium-sized high schools and found 
that the average amount of money 
handled annually per pupil for extra- 
curriculum activities was $11.87. 
Casely’s (4: 11) study showed that the 
range of receipts for pupils enrolled in 
the Wisconsin high schools which he 
studied was from $0.51 to $13.97. The 
enrolment of the school which spent 


TABLE 1 


AMOUNT OF MONEY SPENT ON EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES BY IOWA 
HIGH SCHOOLS DURING ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


— ws Small Schools [Schools of Medium} Large Schools All Schools 
(270)* Size (164) (27) (461) 

ene: $ 1,556.78 | $ 6,152.15 | $ 29,466.53 |$ 5,667.76 
1,207.11 4,716.14 17,153.40 2,960.00 
950.00 3,549.41 15,500.00 1,950.00 
809. 20 2,893.34 12,929.24 1,480.71 
633.90 2,304.45 9,236.82 1,030.06 
511.87 1,915.09 8,595.17 846.38 
421.12 1,565.00 7,746.56 612.83 
300. 27 I, 222.00 6,407.93 447.89 
ee 200. 29 888. 23 5,281.47 275.00 

Total... .| $217,673.63 | $504,396.35 | $341,522.97 |$1,067,381.75 

Mean.... 806.20 3,075.50 12,649.00 2,315.36 


* The figures in parentheses give the number of schools in the group. 


secondary schools is to express it in 
terms of per-pupil cost. Several 
studies have been made on this in 
recent years, and a few of them will be 
summarized here. McKown and 
Horner (10) found the median annual 
cost per pupil of the extra-curriculum 
activity-program in the 268 schools 
they studied to be between six and 
seven dollars. Terry (15: 330) found 
that the average cost per pupil in the 
smallest schools was $6.58 as com- 
pared with $2.14 per pupil in the larg- 
est schools. 


$0.51 was 375 pupils, while the one 
spending $13.97 had an enrolment of 
274. Reidel’s (13: 153) study of thir- 
teen Class A high schools in Virginia 
shows that the lowest average per- 
pupil cost was $3.18 and the highest 
$9.00. Childers (5: 8) studied the sec- 
ondary schools of Kanawha County in 
West Virginia and found that the per- 
pupil cost of all the co-curriculum ac- 
tivities was $7.80. The average cost 
per pupil in the 140 small high schools 
studied by Platt (12: 17) in South 
Dakota amounted to $5.53. 
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The per-pupil cost of extra-class ac- 
tivities in the writer’s study (14: 31) 
of 461 Iowa high schools ranged from 
$0.33 per pupil in one school to $60.43 
in another. The mean per-pupil cost in 
all schools reporting was $14.15, while 
the median cost was $12.49. An analy- 
sis of these figures, based on the vari- 
ous enrolment groups, shows that in 
the 270 small schools the range of per- 


TABLE 2 


PER-PuPIL COST OF EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
IN IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS DURING 
ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


Small | Schools of} Large 
Percentile} Schools | Medium | Schools 
(270)* |Size (164)} (27) 


$28.18 | $26.67 | $26.21 
20.92 20.82 23.15 
16.26 17.64 16.16 
13-45 15.81 14.41 
1I.31 73.93 13.57 
9.46 11.76 II.59 
7.61 9-55 8.02 
5-38 7-34 7.10 
4.26 5.18 4.47 


.| $13.88 | $14.87 | $13.60 


* The figures in parentheses give the number of 
schools in the group. 


pupil cost was from $0.62 to $60.43; 
the mean cost per pupil in this group 
was $13.88; and the median cost 
$11.31. The 164 schools in the medium 
group spent from $0.33 per pupil to 
$49.29. In this group the mean cost 
was $14.87, and the median expendi- 
ture was $13.73. The 27 large schools 
spent from $1.09 in one school to $37.02 
in another. The mean expenditure was 
$13.60, with a median of $13.57. 
Table 2 shows the amount spent by 
the schools of different sizes at the 
various percentile levels. Note that at 


the tenth percentile the small high 
schools spent the most, while at the 
ninetieth percentile they spent the 
least, per pupil. It is revealing to see 
that 60 per cent of the 461 high schools 


‘which reported in this study spent 


more than $10 per pupil on extra-class 
activities; 30 per cent spent almost 
$17 per pupil; 20 per cent spent al- 
most $21; and to per cent spent al- 
most $27 per pupil on what some per- 
sons call the “fads and frills” of the 
educational program. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF TEACHER MORALE 


BASIL C. HANSEN 
Public Schools, Mountain View, California 


Me frequently rings a re- 
sponse of association with war 


activity. World Wars I and II made 
“morale,” like “personnel,” a military 
term or a word for use in production 
plants. War popularized the word, but 
“morale” expresses a meaning com- 
monly needed in the English language. 
No word is more significant when one 
wishes to convey a comprehensive 
meaning for emotions, attitudes, opin- 
ions, and motives. 


find inherent in the teaching personnel 
qualities such as enthusiasm, loyalty, 
co-operation, conviction of purpose, 
and pride in the services being per- 
formed. The explanation is morale. 


MORALE AND THE SCHOOL 


In general, the word “morale” has 
become a cogent term and is appli- 
cable to any individual or organized 
group. Commerce and industry have 
taken over the term seriously, both in 


LU? 


= 


its meaning and its consequences, be- 
cause the effects can be measured in 
dollars and cents. Educators, unfor- 


Take for an example a school in 
which the principal is considered a 
crabby and unreasonable official; in 


- 


which Mrs. Thompson is not speaking 
to Miss Anderson; Mr. Logan is the 
school principal, but the way Miss 
Barlow tries to boss people you would 
think Miss Barlow ran the school; 
Miss Grant is still angry because ad- 
ministration wasn’t represented at the 
program prepared by her class; Mr. 
Farley, a teacher, is considered a bet- 
ter qualified man than the supervisor; 
and the superintendent “plays ball” 
with the school board to get a salary 
which would pay for three teachers 
but doesn’t do anything about raising 
the teachers’ pay. 

On the other hand, among the more 
successful schools, high morale is a 
common trait. In those schools which 
are considered most efficient, one can 
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tunately, sometimes neglect to utilize 
the potency of morale in its applica- 
tion to teaching personnel. Too often 
it has been regarded as a spiritual in- 
tangible which develops by itself. 
Rather, morale is an objective result 
of conditions and reactions. It is con- 
trollable and needs to be developed 
and maintained. The responsibility 
for high morale belongs to adminis- 
tration. 

The administrator who expects the 
best returns from his personnel oper- 
ates his school smoothly and efficient- 
ly. He gives and takes with the teach- 
ing staff. He associates and adminis- 
ters. Worker and employer play their 
respective roles. The teacher contrib- 
utes, and the administrator takes the 
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initial leadership. There is a balanced 
delegation of responsibility. Morale 
runs high. 

The administrator need not merely 
idealize in philosophical terms about 
the possible consequences of a morale- 
building program or attempt to meas- 
ure the relatively intangible results ac- 
cruing from morale-building experi- 
ences of teacher personnel. The more 
useful plan would be to accept, and 
attach a positive value to, the morale 
factor and then to organize and put 
into practice useful and functional ac- 
tivities for the betterment of the 
teaching staff. The results which issue 
from improved personnel services rep- 
resent profits paid as dividends to the 
children of the schools. 

Little factors, such as human un- 
derstanding of the teaching staff by 
administrators, are too easily over- 
looked. The superintendent or the 
principal may not evaluate the impor- 
tance of according some kind of recog- 
nition to every teacher every day. 
Recognition and ego-building can be 
accomplished in many ways, but, 
when the teacher loses his identity, 
morale wanes, interest drops, and 
efficiency declines. 

Morale may influence, and be in- 
fluenced by, almost every facet of ad- 
ministrative design. It may appear 
either as a cause or as a consequence. 
It may indicate a positive attitude or 
state of mind, and it may change from 
day to day in individuals. The tenor 
of morale, however, must be kept ac- 
tive and purposeful. The roots of mor- 
ale may go deep into school procedure 
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and policy—a condition which may 
require study for remedial treatment. 
Morale may be accelerated or de- 
pressed by the use or the withholding 
of understanding or leadership. It 
will grow from successful experiences 
and from the achievement of goals or 
purposes. 

These ideals, although easy to state, 
are not always easy to achieve. More- 
over, the state of morale will vary and 
thus will require analysis in each in- 
dividual case. Each individual or sys- 
tem will need a separate prescription 
if a satisfactory remedy is to result 
from the treatment. However, there 
are certain aspects of ‘morale, common 
to all cases, which will be considered 
in the following discussion. 


DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 


Leadership.—A prime essential for 
developing strong morale is profes- 
sional leadership. At the top of the 
educational hierarchy this responsi- 
bility falls on the shoulders of the su- 
perintendent. From this point, leader- 
ship branches out to the proper, dele- 
gated authority. Leaders must be 
chosen with care, and they must pos- 
sess, among other qualities, the power 
to stimulate others to work for a com- 
mon purpose. Leaders—and this cir- 
cumstance is desirable—frequently 
step out from the teacher group and, 
by virtue of their leadership, energize 
an otherwise lethargic staff into pur- 
poseful accomplishment. The adminis- 
trator’s role is to watch for oppor- 
tunities to stimulate leadership and to 
challenge participation. Directed and 
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purposeful activity and high morale 
go hand in hand. 

} Democracy.—Another general term 
which has many shades of meaning 
and which also registers high in de- 
veloping morale is “democracy.” The 
administrator may acknowledge a 
teacher’s presence by only a gesture or 
a smile, but the action travels a long 
way in identifying the teacher with 
the institution and with the people for 
whom he works. Acknowledgment is 
contagious, and the cost of dispensing 
it is small compared with the profit 
that it yields. Administrators, after 
all, are only peers among the teaching 
staff and should feel no desire to ex- 
hibit condescension to staff employees 
of the society by which they are both 
employed. 

A feeling of comradeship existing 
between teacher and principal, super- 
intendent, or board when planning 
policies relevant to the teacher con- 
cerned is a form of democracy exem- 
plified. Complete line-and-staff rela- 
tions need not be an irrevocable rule. 
Recognition of contributions or sug- 
gestions, whether practicable or not, 
pays dividends in good morale. The 
teacher must feel identity with every 
endeavor of which he is a part. He 
must have a purpose in common with 
others and work with the same end in 
view. 

Democracy in school administra- 
tion means mutual respect throughout 
the teaching staff. It means co-opera- 
tion of all members of the school or- 
ganization working for a common 
goal. It means an intelligent applica- 
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tion of effort in achieving the desired 
results. When a school is run on this 
basis, morale is high. 

Co-operative procedures in attain- 
ing common goals elicit from members 
of the staff a variable response, rang- 
ing from dissension to acquiescence to 
exuberance. When the ideal has been 
reached, every staff member is active- 
ly participating in group policy-mak- 
ing and in group activities. Effective 
leadership, co-operation, and partici- 
pation by all assure high morale. Even 
a mediocre job can be transformed 
into a work of art when the group 
will-to-do runs high. 


SALARIES 


The well-recognized complaint of 
teachers regarding remuneration is 
important, particularly in view of the 
present high cost of living. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators indicated their recognition of 
the relation of salaries and morale in 
the statement, “Morale and income 
go hand in hand.’” 

Many economic factors affect the 
morale of teachers in all schools. Sal- 
ary schedules are employed in only 
about 50 per cent of the rural schools 
of America,” and provisions for retire- 
ment, sick leave, sabbatical leave, and 
reimbursement for in-service training 

t Morale for a Free World, p. 274. Twenty- 
second Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington: American 
Association of School Administrators, 1944. 

2 The Teacher Looks at Personnel Adminis- 
tration, p. 132. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. 
Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1945. 
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expenses are inadequate in many 
schools. No amount of flag-waving and 
bestowing of brass buttons among the 
teachers will compensate for the neg- 
lect of these obligations which society 
must expect to pay for teacher serv- 
ices. Because the services rendered are 
for the greater social good of the state 
and the nation, as well as of the local 
community and the families con- 
cerned, the burden of financing educa- 
tional enterprise should, at least to the 
point of democratic equalization, fail 
more heavily on federal resources. 


CARE OF PERSONNEL 


False economy permeates an organ- 
ization that puts men diligently to 
work improving the efficiency of ma- 
chines but shows little or no concern 
for the men who run the machines. 
Service to society is the ultimate pur- 
pose for which machines were created. 
Yet, historically, the men who used 
them received less care than did the 
machines. The lack of concern for 
the personal welfare of teachers may 
also be traced to past decades of in- 
difference to the personal needs of 
workers in the social services and in 
industry. Present policies of produc- 
tion plants, however, include welfare 
programs for the workers as an item of 
economy. The motive of altruism 
alone cannot be expected to alter or 
foster personnel interest in the teach- 
ing staff, but following the golden rule 
can always be considered an efficient 
policy. Economically, in terms of 
teacher efficiency, the educational en- 
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terprise will profit from showing great- 
er interest in the welfare of its per- 
sonnel. 

City school systems of a thousand 
or more teachers can well afford to 
maintain a staff concerned with teach- 
er personnel. This staff should include 
at least a personnel representative and 
adequate secretarial help. Teacher rep- 
resentatives of teacher groups are only 
relatively effective alternatives for 
paid staff representatives under a pro- 
fessional head. Teacher groups and 
representatives have their own well- 
merited and distinct functions. In 
small school districts with only a few 
teachers, a-member of the faculty 
who has a lighter teaching load should 
be delegated to officiate under the le- 
gal head to care for the needs of the 
personnel. The selection in either case 
should be made democratically by the 
group, and the person chosen should 
be a trained personnel worker. Ad- 
ministrative officers of school systems, 
large or small, have a recognized eco- 
nomic, social, and ethical obligation to 
co-operate and assist in caring for 
teacher problems. The establishment 
of a teacher personnel staff is one way 
to put good motives into action. The 
personnel director should be regarded 
as a source of power, representing an 
organized group of workers who, along 
with administration, are striving for a 
common cause. The improved condi- 
tions which will result will mean im- 
proved teacher morale and improved 
instruction and care for the children 
in America’s schools. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THE Supyect FIELDS—CONTINUED 


HIS third and final list of selected 

references on secondary-school 
instruction to appear in the current 
volume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like 
the first and second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 


its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ARTS* 


HoMER J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


228. Boonisu, H. “Supervision in Vocation- 

al Education,” Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, XXXV (October, 
1946), 344-48. 
Presents early concepts of vocational edu- 
cation; effects of legislation in aid thereof; 
and the philosophy, principles, and tech- 
niques of supervision. Special attention is 
given to the program of studies, instruc- 
tion, testing, and school personnel. 


tSee also Item 537 (Vocational Education in 
the Years Ahead) in the list of selected refer- 
ences appearing in the October, 1946, number of 
the School Review. 


* 


229. DiAMOND, THomAs. “What Makes a 

Director Successful?” School Shop, VI 
(October, 1946), 5, 6, 17. 
An excellent discussion of the position of 
local director of vocational education 
which presents the following qualifica- 
tions necessary for filling the position suc- 
cessfully: general education, professional ~ 
education, trade experience, teaching 
experience, personal qualifications, and 
philosophy. 


. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 

for Vocational Education to the U.S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1945. Wash- 
ington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Pp. vi+82. 
This is the usual annual report, for all 
states, on all vocational-education pro- 
grams and services which receive federal 
aid. The report is descriptive, as well as 
statistical, in nature and contains a great 
deal of material in graphic form. In addi- 
tion to coverage of the standard areas as- 
sumed under Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen organization, the report contains 
sections on food production, war training 
for food production, and vocational training 
for war production workers. 


. EARHART, CECELIA RutH. Require- 
ments for Vocational Teacher Training 
and Certification in Trades and Indus- 
tries in the Various States and Terri- 
tories. Pittsburg, Kansas: Kansas State 
Teachers College, 1946. Pp. 148. 

The body of this report is a comparative 
analysis of the qualifications of state super- 
visors, co-ordinators, teacher trainers, 
and instructors in the industrial phase of 
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federally aided vocational education. The 
bulletin contains a large amount of his- 
torical and explanatory material about 
this special area. A good bibliography and 
a detailed index are appended. 

. Erickson, Marcus E. “Evaluation of 
Student Progress in the Industrial 
Arts,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXV (December, 1946), 
441-43. 

Gives clear detail concerning a suggested 
system of evaluation, mentions its pur- 
pose and advantages, and shows report 
and record forms incident to its use. 

. Essert, Paut L. “Work as Self-expres- 
sion,” Adult Education Journal, V 
(October, 1946), 150-55. 

The author sees decreasing value in the 
technical “tricks” in vocational education 
and a need for increased recognition of the 
educational responsibility of helping peo- 
ple to develop work attitudes. Places 
emphasis on self-discipline, the interpre- 
tation of failure, self-expression, and occu- 
pational morale. 

. GREENWOOD, DonaLp B. “Are You in 
the Doghouse?” School Shop, V1 (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 8, 9, 14. 

“A practical safety program for your 
school shop.” Relates how accidents may 
be'studied zs to cause. Lists thirteen activi- 
ties in which an instructor may engage in 
order to prevent accidents in connection 
with his work. 

. Grecory, R. W. “Reorganization,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXI 
(November, 1946), 20, 21, 31. 

The recently appointed assistant com- 
missioner for vocational education in the 
United States Office of Education ex- 
plains the present threefold program of the 
Division: (1) leadership, (2) responsibility 
for administering grants under the voca- 
tional-education acts, and (3) program 
development. An organizational chart is 
shown. 

. Hrppaka, Tuomas A. “The Selection of 
Teacher Timber,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXXV (Septem- 
ber, 1946), 281-85. 


Makes clear the need for recruiting for the 
work of industrial teaching and discusses 
means of selection. Data are shown con- 
cerning part-time and full-time industrial 
instructors in Iowa, their decrease in re- 
cent years, and their subject combinations. 
Also reports superintendents’ recommenda- 
tions on proper qualifications of industrial 
teachers. 


. HornBAKE, R. LEE. “Industrial Arts— 


A Fourfold Approach,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXXV 
(November, 1946), 494-05. 

Suggests that industrial-arts pupils be led 
to become familiar with a wide variety 
of materials, tools, processes, and occupa- 
tions of industry. Stresses the develop- 
ment of worth-while avocational pursuits. 


. Mays, ARTHUR BEVERLY. The Concept 


of Vocational Education in the Thinking 
of the General Educator, 1845 to 1045. 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulle- 
tin No. 62. University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XLIII, No. 65. Urbana, Illi- 
nois: Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of 
Illinois, 1946. Pp. 108. 

A thorough report of extended research, 
true to its title, and highly informative and 
historical in nature. “A background essen- 
tial for an adequate understanding of cur- 
rent writings in this field—an illustration 
of the evolution of education thinking.” 


. Rose, Homer C., and CALLAHAN, 


MicuaEt B. “The Use of Training 
Aids,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXV (December, 1946), 
436-40. 

Explains types of training devices, such 
as synthetic, visual, audio-visual, audi- 
tory, graphic, projected, and mechanical 
devices. Sets criteria for the selection or 
construction of these aids and gives valu- 
able suggestions on their use. 


. State Supervision of Industrial Arts. 


Washington: American Vocational As- 
sociation (1010 Vermont Avenue), 
1946. Pp. 12. 
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A sub-committee of the Industrial Arts 
Planning Committee of the American 
Vocational Association reports on super- 
visory standards at the state level. Three 
selected leaders express the need and na- 
ture of state supervision, recommend pro- 
cedure for newly appointed supervisors, 
and suggest responsibilities and qualifica- 
tions of these officials. 

. WENRICH, Ratpu C. “The Industrial- 
Arts Program and the Secondary- 
School Boy,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXXV (September, 
1946), 287-90. 

Discusses the needs of students in terms 
of the contribution to be expected from 
industrial-arts courses when they are care- 
fully planned and skilfully managed. The 
following objectives or outcomes receive 
strongest emphasis: self-expression, ex- 
ploration for the finding of interests and 
abilities, knowledge of earning fields, 
co-operative attitudes, and mental health. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN 

Ohio State University 
. Ant, Frances NorENE. ‘Consumer 
Economics and Audio-visual Aids,’’ 
Educational Screen, XXV (February, 
1946), 70-72. 
Suggests good teaching materials, includ- 
ing a number of specific films on budgeting, 
consumer protection, and consumer re- 
sponsibility. 
. BuazreR, Fiorence. “The Unit 
Kitchen,” Practical Home Economics, 
XXIV (September, 1946), 393-05, 
444-45. 
Makes recommendations to be followed 
concerning equipment and supplies, work- 
ing heights, and costs of unit kitchens in 
order to promote good work habits in stu- 
dents and to improve community stand- 
ards for home kitchens. 
. BLAZIER, FLORENCE E., and COLEMAN, 
Commery W. “What Teachers Store 
in the Unit Kitchen,” Forecast for Home 
Economists, LXII (October, 1946), 22- 
25, 80, 82. 


A study of storage requirements in relation 
to meal preparation and service as re- 
ported by ninety-eight teachers in thirty- 
three states. 


. Brown, Attce. “Teaching Food Prepa- 


ration Using ‘Job Method Breakdown’ 
Studies,” Forecast for Home Economists, 
LXII (April, 1946), 33-35. 

Suggests a method for organizing in- 
formation about a manipulative process, 
which will promote both skill and under- 
standing on the part of the learner. 


. BRYDEN, CATHERINE T. “The Art of 


Teaching Family Relationships,” Fore- 
cast for Home Economists, LXII (June, 
1946), 16-17, 56, 64-65. 

Discusses methods, materials, and stu- 
dent activities. Also considers major 
themes appropriate for units or courses in 
family relations. 


CHENEY, MARGARET L. “Food Demon- 


stration Techniques,” Practical Home 
Economics, XXIV (May, 1946), 284, 
304, 308. 

A clear exposition of the essentials of a 
good demonstration whether it be given for 
a group of homemakers or a high-school 
class. 


. CoLtincs, Mary LOvIseE. “Adult Edu- 


cation Studies Reported,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1946), 569-72. 

Brings together accounts of some recent 
studies concerned with outcomes, curric- 
ulum, students, and methods of teaching. 


. CoNSUMER EpucaTION Stupy. Con- 


sumer Education and Home Economics 
in the Secondary Schools. Washington 6: 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1945. Pp. 20. 

A pamphlet prepared by a joint committee 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Associ- 
ation (Home Economics Department). 
Points out the specific contributions which 
home economics makes to the achievement 
of the objectives of consumer education. 
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Discusses three types of organization of 
consumer-education programs: fusion with 
estabished home-economics courses, the 
teaching of separate units or a separate 
course, and school-wide planning. Sug- 
gests subject-matter content for a com- 
plete program. Discusses teaching methods 
in some detail and suggests teaching aids. 


. CREIGHTON, MARTHA. “Virginia Evalu- 
ates Homemaking,” American Voca- 
tional Journal, XXI (June, 1946), 21, 
31. 

A brief account of a state program of 
evaluation which has been carried on co- 
operatively during the last three years by 
administrators and home-economics teach- 
ers. Gives the five characteristics which 
served as criteria of an effective program. 


. FAILING, JEAN, and RHULMAN, JESSIE. 
“Susie,” Forecast for Home Economists, 
LXI (December, 1945), 13, 62, 64, 66; 
“Millie’s Dilemma,” ibid., LXII (Jan- 
uary, 1946) 22-23, 60; “Tom Hates 
Girls,” ibid. (February, 1946), 26-27, 
100-101; “The Case of Margy,” ibid. 
(March, 1946), 30-31, 72, 90; ““A Look 
in the Wrong Direction,” ibid. (April, 
1946), 28-29, 84; “A Guidance Pro- 
gram for the School,” ibid. (May, 
1946), 23, 56, 58; “A Guidance Pro- 
gram for the Counselor,” ibid. (June, 
1946), 42-43, 56. 

Completes the series of articles on student 
guidance begun in 1945. Includes a number 
of case histories of adolescent boys and 
girls. Follows these case histories with a 
discussion of the functions of a school 
guidance program and the types of 
service which must be provided if its 
purposes are to be achieved. The final 
article considers some important principles 
of mental hygiene as these apply to the 
teacher who wishes to participate in a 
guidance program. 


. Frtzsmiumons, Creo. “Family Eco- 
nomics Research Evaluated,” Journal 
of Home Economics, XXXVIII (No- 
vember, 1946), 586-90. 


Reports a number of research studies 
carried on during the last two years in the 
field of family economics. 


. Harris, M. Martie, and EHLERS, 


MaBELLE “Status of Teachers and 
Cafeteria Managers,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVIII (June, 1946) 
338-40. 

Reports a questionnaire study comparing 
the qualifications and salaries of teachers 
and cafeteria managers in schools of Ohio 
and Michigan. 


. Hart, LEo B., and PEopiEs, GRACE L. 


“Teaching Home Economics in a 
Trailer,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXXVIII (April, 1946), 193-95. 
Describes an unusual method of bringing 
home economics to rura! schools in a Cali- 
fornia county. 


. Hayes, EvizaBetH M. “Management 


Plans for the Volunteer-sponsored 
School Lunch,” Forecast for Home Econ- 
omists, LXII (October, 1946), 33-35, 
96, 98. 

Discusses committee organization, policies, 
financial plans, and menu patterns for 
management of the school lunch in small 
communities. 


. Hazen, WINIFRED. “Utah’s Program 


of Family Life Education for Adults,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXIV 
(March, 1946), 148-40, 184, 186. 
Describes in some detail the following four 
aspects of the state program in Utah: 
local classes and study groups for adults, 
district institutes on family life, com- 
munity programs, and family-service 
centers. 


. LEHMAN, Ruta T. “Using a Test in 


Vocational Counseling,” Practical 
Home Economics, XXIV (January, 
1946), 17-18. 

A progress report on activity-preference 
patterns of professional groups of home 
economists as these patterns are revealed 
by the Kuder Preference Record. Gives 
implications for the vocational guidance 
of Senior girls in high school. 
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258. Lyte, Mary S. “Looking Forward in 264. Price, Hazezt Huston. “Choosing 


Home Economics Education,” Practi- 
cal Home Economics, XXIV (April, 
1946), 222-24, 246, 248, 250, 252-53. 
Points out the need for greater recognition 
of the values of family life and suggests 
how this need will be met by the school as 
a whole, the high school, adult education , 
and teacher education. 

. McCormack, Lucy. ‘“Teacher-Pupil 
Planning in Home Furnishing Unit,”’ 
Forecast for Home Economists, LXII 
(June, 1946), 44-46, 68. 

Reports in some detail the construction and 
refinishing projects undertaken by a 
Spokane class in home furnishing. 

. Munpt, Epna. “Home Economics 
Clubs in High School,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVIII (April, 1946), 
213-15. 

Reports the conclusions of a workshop 
group concerning the educational con- 
tributions of clubs to the curriculum. 

. Payson, VERNA. “Correlation of Home 
Economics Classes and the Hot Lunch 
Program,” Forecast for Home Econo- 
mists, LXII (March, 1946), 22-25, 68, 
79, 72. 

Discusses methods for the educational 
use of home-economics units throughout 
the four years of high school in conjunc- 
tion with the school lunch. 

. POWELL, HELEN. “Home Economics 
Has a House of Its Own,” Forecast for 
Home Economists, LXII (April, 1946), 
25-27, 80, 82, 84. 

Outlines the ways a house is used by a 
Maryland high school for the teaching of 
various aspects of home economics. 

. PREVEY, EsTHER E. “Developing Good 
Habits in the Use of Money,” Journal 
of Home Economics, XXXVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), 79-81. 

Reports a study of one hundred families 
from the upper socioeconomic level to de- 
termine the effect which childhood experi- 
ences in the use of money had on later 
adult ability to manage finances. 


Community Services,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XX XVIII (October, 1946), 
503-6. 

Proposes a check list by means of which 
a home-making teacher may evaluate 
the services which she and her department 
are called on to give to the community 
and by means of which a more intelligent 
choice may be made of the services to be 
rendered. 


. Prieur, Marjorie. “Clothing Con- 


struction Records,’ Practical Home 
Economics, XXIV (April, 1946), 226- 
28, 264. 

Describes a plan for keeping cumulative 
construction records for each pupil in a 
clothing class and discusses the use of 
these records for (1) insuring the learning 
of a variety of construction processes by 
each girl, (2) as the basis for remedial 
teaching, and (3) as a means of concurrent 
evaluation of learning by both the pupil 
and teacher. 


. Rosrnson, ANNA BELLE. “Timely Tips 


for Remodeling Homemaking Rooms,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXIV 
(June, 1946), 343-46, 349, 351, 353. 
A helpful guide, particularly in the plan- 
ning of unit “kitchens, laundry-room, and 
storage space. 


. Ryan, Carvin T. “The Four Wishes 


and Family Life Education,” Forecast 
for Home Economists, LXII (May, 
1946), 18, 19, 54, 56. 

Stresses the importance in family-life 
education of making youth aware of four 
basic needs or drives: (1) the need for new 
experience, (2) the need for security, 
(3) the need for response, and (4) the need 
for status. 


. Scutty, Eva W. “Learning from Home 


Experiences,” Forecast for Home Econ- 
omists, LXII (January, 1946), 16-10. 
Gives evidences of pupil growth as a result 
of certain home and community projects 
which were carried on in Arizona com- 
munities. 
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269. SPAFFORD, IvoL. “Home Economics in 


a World at Peace,” Practical Home 
Economics, XXIV (January, 1946), 13, 
60, 62, 64. 

Discusses certain strengths and weaknesses 
of home economics in education and gives 
their implications. 

. Watson, Frances. “Experimental 
Work in Improving Home Projects,” 
Practical Home LEconomics, XXIV 
(October, 1946), 480-81, 408. 

A practical account of the ways in which a 
teacher vitalized home-project teaching. 


. WatrTErRS, ETHEL REED. “The Direc- 

tion of Student Teachers,” Practical 
Home Economics, XXIII (November, 
1945), 541-43. 
Describes the plan used in guiding the pro- 
gram of 230 student teachers during a five- 
year period. Gives values of this experi- 
ence as summarized by the students and 
their recommendations or suggestions to 
prospective student teachers, to the super- 
vising teachers, to college teachers, to the 
resident teacher trainer, and to the field 
teacher trainer. 


2. WELCH, Lita MERLE. “Help Make and 

Keep the Peace,” Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, XXIV (November, 1946), 
540-41, 596. 
Emphasizes the place of the home-eco- 
nomics teacher in helping pupils to acquire 
an understanding of other races and peo- 
ples. 

. WuirTE, Beatrice H. “A Barrack Be- 
comes a Home,” Forecast for Home 
Economists, LXII (January, 1946), 
54-56. 

Describes a co-operative project of home- 
economics and wood-working classes in a 
Japanese-American relocation center. 


. WILHELMsS, FRED T. “Some Earmarks 
of Good Consumer Teaching,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
XXXV (October, 1946), 396-97. 
Discusses six criteria which distinguish the 
successful consumer educator from one 
less successful, in the opinion of staff mem- 
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bers of the Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


. YOuNG, ALBERTA. “Furthering Good 


Human Relations,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVIII (May, 10946), 
277-79. 

Discusses basic needs of individuals and 
describes seven techniques which a teacher 
may employ in helping the student meet 
these needs. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Epwin A. SWANSON 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


Appraising Business Education. Third 
Yearbook. New York: Published joint- 
ly by the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association, 1946. Pp. xii+ 
340. (For sale by University Book 
Store, New York University.) 

A series of eighteen articles organized in 
three sections: (1) identifying, (2) apprais- 
ing, and (3) attaining the objectives of 
business education. 


. Blueprint for Business Education. Mon- 


ograph 65. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 30. 
Report of research committees representing 
the St. Louis Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association and the 
business teachers of the St. Louis public 
schools, providing an analysis of the pres- 
ent St. Louis program of business educa- 
tion together with suggested changes. 


. Business Education in Transition. Fif- 


teenth Yearbook of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity. New York: 
Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity, 
1945. Pp. 296. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 
Eight chapters dealing with traditional 
business subjects from the standpoint of 
curriculum, methods, measurement, and 
placement. 
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279. “Business Teachers and Management 


Work Together,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, XIV (March, 
1946), 7-63. 

Eight articles, contributed by members of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, covering educational problems of com- 
mon interest to business teachers and 
business executives. 


. CARTER, JAMES S. “Modern High 
School Office Training,” American 
Business Education, II (March, 1946), 
151-60. 

A detailed description of the content, 
equipment and supplies, and method of 
instruction used in the office-training 
course in the North Phoenix (Arizona) 
High School. 

. Consumer Education Study. Buying 
Insurance. Unit No. 8 for High-School 
Students. Prepared by the Consumer 
Education Study of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Washington: Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals, 1946. 
Pp. 36. 

An excellent example of materials avail- 
able for use in curriculum development in 
basic business education. 


. “Establishing and Operating a Grocery 
Store.” Industrial (Small Business) 
Series No. 21. United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Washington: 
United States Government Printing 
Office, 1946. Pp. 376. 

Representative of a series of more than 
thirty special bulletins prepared to en- 
courage and develop small business enter- 
prise. Most of the series have suggestive 
curriculum significance for business educa- 
tion. 


. FORKNER, HAMDEN L. “The United 
Business Education Association,” Bal- 
ance Sheet, XXVIII (November, 1946), 
99." 

A short, informative announcement of the 
reorganization of the National Education 


289. 
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Association’s Department of Business 
Education and the National Council for 
Business Education under the new name 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, an official department of the National 
Education Association. 


. Grsson, E. Dana. “Teaching Introduc- 


tion to Business,” Journal of Business 
Education, XXII (October, 1946), 23- 
26. 

Gives the principles and problems, objec- 
tives, and methods of teaching an effective 
course in introduction to business. 


. GRAHAM, JEssI£. “Business Education 


in Hometown,” Balance Sheet, XXVIII 
(October, 1946), 60-63. 

An imaginative, provocative discussion 
of the available channels of relationship be- 
tween the schools and the business com- 
munity. 


. Haynes, BENJAMIN R. “The Training 


of Business Teachers,” American Busi- 
ness Education, II (May, 1946), 236-39, 
242. 

A brief historical discussion and statement 
of nine current issues in the field of training 
business teachers for secondary schools. 


. Improved Methods of Teaching the Busi- 


ness Subjects. Monograph 63. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1945. Pp. 96. 

Proceedings of the 1945 Business Educa- 
tion Institute at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Includes fifteen papers dealing 
with the traditional business subject 
fields. 


. “Improvement of Instruction in Office 


Practice,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, XIV (December, 1945), 5- 
63. 

Ten articles dealing with curriculum, 
teaching, and measurement aspects of 
office-practice instruction. Also includes a 
discussion of needed research. 

KoeEpKE, Harotp F. A Study of the In- 
erest Patterns of Business Education 
Teachers in Public Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 38. Harrisonburg, Vir- 
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ginia: National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions (Stephen 
J. Turille, % Madison State College), 
1946. Pp. 64. 

Research report based on a study of the 
interests and special fields of concentration 
of 250 women teachers of business sub- 
jects. 


. Packer, Harry Q. “Visual Aids in 
Business Education,” Balance Sheet, 
XXVII (March, April, and May, 1946), 
281-84, 333-36, 382-86. 

A series of three articles describing uses 
and applications of various types of visual 
aids. 


. Potter, THELMA M. “Guidance in 
Business Education,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XXVI (February, March, 
and April, 1946), 291-95, 365-66, 418- 
20. 

A series of three articles outlining the need 
for business teachers to obtain the occupa- 
tional information necessary for effective 
guidance, listing the sources, and sug- 
gesting how the information can be used 
after it is secured. 


. Price, Ray G. (editor). The Relation of 
Business Education to Consumer Educa- 
tion. Washington: Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1945. Pp. 
28. 

A statement prepared by a committee 
selected by and representing the National 
Council of Business Education. 


PricE, Ray G. “The Need for Basic 
Business Education,” American Busi- 
ness Education, I1 (December, 10945), 
95-97, 100. 

Redefinition of basic business education 
and outline of the need for it as revealed 
by significant educational studies. 


‘“‘Readjustments in Business Educa- 
tion,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, XV (October, 1946), 9-62. 
Twelve articles reporting an informal sam- 
pling of postwar instructional readjust- 


ments in business education planned, 
and in operation, in various parts of the 
country. 


. RENSHAW, W. W. “Where Do We 


Stand in Transcription?” Business 
Education World, XXVI (May, 1946), 
465-73. 

Report of a questionnaire study of prac- 
tices in which more than five hundred 
teachers of transcription participated. 


. SELBY, Paut O. The Teaching of Book- 


keeping. New York: Gregg Publishing 
Co., 1946. Pp. viii+2098. 

A reference book for teachers of bookkeep- 
ing which emphasizes improved teaching 
procedures. 


. Surextps, H. G. “The Business Teacher 


and Economic Education,” Balance 
Sheet, XXVIII (November, 1946), 
106-7, 116. 

A restatement of the significance of the 
basic business subjects as a vital phase of 
economic education. 


. SMITH, JoHN ALLAN. Counselors’ 


Workshop in Business Education,” 
Balance Sheet, XXVIII (December, 
1946), 170-72 (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles School Journal, October 14, 
1946.) 

A unique and suggestive report of how 
thirty-three counselors, teachers, and 
principals of the Los Angeles city schools 
secured an inside glimpse of Los Angeles 
business concerns as members of a special 
Counselors’ Workshop in Business Educa- 
tion. 


TONNE, HERBERT A. “Teaching the 
Basic Business Subjects,” Journal of 
Business Education, XX11 (September, 
1946), 26-28. 

A review of primary elements in good 
teaching in skill subjects and a brief ex- 
planation of how to adapt these teaching 
procedures to the basic business subjects. 


. Wricut, J. C. Services of the United 


States Office of Education Available to 
Business Education. Fourth Annual 
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Lecture of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. Pp. 30. 
The fourth annual lecture of the graduate 
professional fraternity in business educa- 
tion. 
MUSIC? 
V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. Austin, Lucite L. “Evaluation of 

Contests and Festivals,” Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, LXXVIII (May, 
1946), 451-53. 
Lists the negative and positive values of 
holding school-music contests and advo- 
cates the combined contest-festival in place 
of the contest alone. 


. Bucc, G., and HERPEL, 
Lioyp. “The Significance of Tonal 
Memory for Musicality,” Journal of 
General Psychology, XXXV_ (July, 
1946), 3-15. 

E-tablishes, by controlled experiments, the 
high correlation of tonal memory with 


other types of auditory discrimination 
measured by standardized tests of musical 
aptitude. 

. Butuis, CARLETON. “Considerations in 
Teaching Theory,” Educational Music 
Vagazine, XXV (January-February, 
1946), 18-19, 52-56; ““More Considera- 
tions in the Teaching of Theory,”’ ibid. 
(March-April, 1946), 18, 60-64 
Recommends less adherence to memoriza- 
tion of rules and more to learning and 
memorizing of musica] patterns—activities 
correlated to those usually found in sepa- 
rate ear-training courses. 


. Dantets, NEtt M. “The Junior College 
Music Curriculum,” Music Educators 
Journal, XXXII (January-February 
and March, 1946), 54, 56; 79-81. 


2See also Item 570 (Darnton), Item 571 
(Mursell, Grey, Pitts, and Young), Item 572 
(Pete), Item 574 (Pierce), Item 576 (Vespa), 
and Item 578 (Winter) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the November, 1946, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 


Examines critically the present junior- 
college music curriculum and suggests 
improvements in the offerings in theory, 
music appreciation and history, and ap- 
plied music. 


. Davis, Ennis D. “Is the Teacher Wor- 


thy of His Hire?” Music Educators 
Journal, XXXIII (September—Octo- 
ber, 1946), 24-25, 61. 

Believes the problem of raising the salaries 
and the standards of music teachers can 
be met by a more aggressive attitude on the 
part of teachers’ organizations and by the 
teachers themselves in doing a better job 
of selling themselves to the citizens of 
their communities. 


. Davis, Ennis, and TANNER, JEAN 


(editors). Music Journal (formerly 
Music Publishers Journal), 1V (Novem- 
ber—December, 1946), 7-56. 

Special musicology number. Includes the 
following articles by eminent American 
musicologists: Otto Kinkeldey, ‘The Na- 
ture of Musicology”; George Sherman 
Dickinson, “Musicology and Education”; 
Manfred Bukofzer, “Historical Musi- 
cology”; Otto Ortmann, ‘“Physiopsychol- 
ogy and Musicology”; Vincent C. Donovan, 
O.P., “What Is Gregorian Chant?”; 
Mark A. Schubart, “Does It Have To Be 
Beethoven?” 


. FARNSWorTH, PAuL R. “School In- 


struction in Music,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, XVI (April, 1946), 
182-90. 

Reviews the many kinds of research in the 
field of music education done during and 
since the war years. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy of sixty-six items. 


. GEHRKENS, Kart W. “The Rise and 


Development of Music Education in 
the Public Schools,” Musicology, I 
(Autumn, 1946), 142-54. 

In broad strokes, develops the history of 
public-school music in the United States 
and the state of music in the schools today. 


. Hoover, Souct. “Bibliography of Mu- 


sic Courses of Study,” School Life, 
XXVIII (June, 1946), 12-17. 
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Lists and annotates selected state and 
municipal music courses of study ranging 
from the elementary-school to the senior 
high school level. 


. LARSON, S. “Music Guidance 


Programs in Rochester,” Educational 
Music Magazine, XXV (March-April, 
1946), 31-33, 47. 

Describes how available formal and in- 
formal music tests are used for prognosis 
of probable success in music. 


. SANDERS, ROBERT L. ‘“‘Musical Talent 


and the Teaching Profession,” Educa- 
tional Music Magazine, XXV (March- 
April, 1946), 35, 65-69. 

Accounts for some of the reasons for the 
small recruitment of new music teachers 
as follows: low salaries, low public esteem 
for the profession of music-teaching, and 
low standards in requirements for the 
teaching certificate. 


. STRINGHAM, Epwin J. Listening to 


Music Creatively. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xx+48o0. 

Devotes twenty-nine chapters to guidance 
in listening to music in its various forms 
and in its relation to extra-musical phe- 
nomena in art and life. 


. VAN BODEGRAVEN, PAUL. “Problems in 


Music Teacher Preparation,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXIII (Septem- 
ber—October, 1946), 28-29. 

Criticizes the four-year teacher-training 
program for failing to provide adequate 
personality training, appropriate music 
content courses, and methods courses 
taught by experienced personnel. 


. WINSLOw, ROBERT W. “Male Vocal 


Problems in the Secondary School,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXXII 
(March, 1946), 58, 61. 

Describes problems arising out of the hos- 
tile attitude toward vocal music on the 
part of boys and young men. Suggests some 
solutions to problems of tone production, 
tenor recruitment, intonation, and the 
maintaining of interest. 


. CHRIST-JANER, 


ART 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


315. BRADLEY, CHARLES B. Design in the 


Industrial Arts. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1946. Pp. 254. 

Based on the recognized need of industry, 
merchandising, and teaching professions 
for the basic factors and essential principles 
of design which may be applied to the vari- 
ous materials used in the industrial-arts 
shop. The book is divided into two parts: 
“Essentials of Design” and “The Prac- 
tice of Design.” The latter gives clear-cut 
instructions for work in typography, 
graphic arts, bookbinding, leather-work, 
wood, metal, plastics, textiles, and bas- 
ketry, with a chapter entitled “Display Ar- 
rangement” and a chapter entitled “De- 
sign for the School Stage.” 


. Burroucus, Betty (editor). Vasari’s 


Lives of the Artists. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1946. Pp. 310. 

An abridged edition of the famous five 
volumes of Vasari, first published in 1550. 
Presents in one well-organized book biog- 
raphies of the most eminent architects, 
painters, and sculptors of Italy from Cima- 
bue and Giotto to Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti. Sixty-four pages of illustrations, eight 
in full color. An indispensable sourcebook 
for students of Italian art. 


ALBERT. Boardman 
Robinson. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. Pp. xvi+132. 

A biography of the artist and a catalogue 
of his work. The 147 illustrations add to 
the value of this unusual book, which was 
designed by Warren Chappell in special 
tribute to Robinson and his struggle 
“to maintain his integrity in the early 
twentieth-century sloughs of ari nouveau.” 


. HorisHEer, DEsIDER. The House of God. 


New York: Crown Publishers, 1946. 
Pp. 232. 

A story of a pilgrimage to the houses of 
worship (cathedrals, temples, churches, 
synagogues, and chapels) of all faiths, in 
all sections of the country. Presents more 
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than three hundred photographs. Sec- 
tions covered include New England, New 
York, the Central Atlantic Seaboard, the 
Southwest, the Midwest, the Southeast, 
the West, and the Northwest. 


. Monoty-Nacy, LAszi6. The New Vi- 
sion and Abstract of an Artist. New 
York: Wittenborn & Co., 1946 (re- 
vised). Pp. 82. 

A paper-covered brochure, in a revised and 
enlarged edition of the 1928 publication. 
Deals with “a new counterpoint of space, 
a new vision.” The author gives his con- 
ception of the conquest of space as an art 
factor as follows: “an interweaving of 
parts of space, which are anchored in in- 
visible but clearly traceable relations, and 
in the fluctuating play of forces.” The 
teaching program of the former German 
Bauhaus, now an academy of modern de- 
sign, is explained in detail, with many 
accompanying illustrations. 

. NICHOLAS, FLORENCE W.; TRILLING, 
MABEL B.; LEE, MARGARET; and 
STEPHAN, Eimer A. Art for Young 
America. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1946. Pp. 286. 

A textbook and reference book for beginning 
high-school art classes. Based on the con- 
cept that art is a practical subject which 
aids every child in the school to meet 
effectively the problems of living in a 
modern world. The book combines into 
one broad, unified course three major 
aspects of the subject: the appreciation 
of art, the functional use of art in daily 
life, and the creation of art. 


. RANNELLS, Epwarp W. “Objectives 
of Art Education in the Junior 
High School,” School Review, LIV 
(January, 1946), 32-38. 

Presents the hypothesis that “Art educa- 
tion in the junior high schoo] should be con- 
cerned primarily with the development of 
understandings, appreciations, and abili- 
ties pertaining to art itself.” Discusses 
the personal and social objectives of 
general education, with the relation of art 
experiences to them. The author outlines 
with skill the objectives or goals of modern 
art education. 


322. RANNELLS, Epwarp W. “Teaching 


Arts in the High Schools,” Design, 
XLVII (January, 1946), 3. 

Stresses the growing need for competence 
among teachers of art, for an adequate 
art room or studio—a “ ‘laboratory’ for 
the teaching of art”—for expert educa- 
tional guidance in “exploratory activities,” 
for the development of visual skills which 
the experience of art requires, and for dis- 
cipline in planned and systematic work. 


. Runes, DAGOBERT D., and ScHRICKEL, 


Harry G. (editors). Encyclopedia of the 
Arts. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. 1064. 

A comprehensive survey of all the arts of 
all times and all places comprising a 
thorough reference book, a history of the 
arts, and a handbook of techniques and 
materials of the arts. In addition to the 
wide scope of descriptive articles, it con- 
tains definitions of terms which occur in 
the art vocabularies of the chief languages 
of the world. The arts of music, sculpture, 
decoration, painting, dance, architecture, 
and graphic and industrial art are included. 
All definitions embody the most authori- 
tative and recent information available. 


. RussELL, MABLE, and GWYNNE, ELSIE 


Witson. Art Education for Daily Liv- 
ing. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
1946. Pp. 248. 

Completely revised edition of the original 
publication, Art Training through Home 
Problems (1933). The book presents a 
realistic daily-life approach to the study 
of art at the secondary-school and college 
level. Covers the major factors of a cur- 
riculum for either art or home-economics 
(related arts) ~ departments. Profusely 
illustrated. 


. SVEc, J. J. (editor). Pottery Production 


Processes. Chicago: Ceramic Industry 
(Industrial Publications, Inc.), 1946. 
Pp. 70. 

A paper-covered brochure covering the fol- 
lowing topics: “What Is a Good Low-Cone 
Body? ” “Preparing Bodies for Casting,” 
“Jiggering and Pressing,” “Molds and 
Models—How To Make and Care for 
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Them,” “Three Forming Processes,” 
“Preparing Ware for Firing,” “Method To 
Establish Firing Schedule,” “The Problem 
of Bisque Defects,” “Composition and 
Preparation of Glaze,” “Glaze Prepara- 
tion—Methods of Application,” “Placing 
of Ware for Glost Firing,” “Glost Firing 
of Ware,” “Defects in Glazed Ware,” 
“Drawing Glost and Selecting Wares,” 
“Use of Engobes,” “Underglaze Decorat- 
ing—Slip Painting,” “Underglaze Decorat- 
ing on Bisque,” “Underglaze Decal, Paint, 
and Silk Screen Decorating,” ‘“Overglaze 
Decorating,” “Art Potters Look to Mod- 
ernization.” 

. TuTTLe, Harorp SAxeE. ‘Education for 
Appreciation versus Education for 
Efficiency,” School Review, LIV (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 462-68. 

Presents recent trends in American edu- 
cation, particularly the cultivation of 
attitudes and interests in addition to 
purely intellectual training. Discusses 
materialism, the school’s strategic posi- 
tion, attitude-training, curriculum selec- 
tion, and altruism. 

. Wuitrorp, G. What Is Art 


and Why Should It Be in the School 
Curriculum? New York: Related Arts 
Service (511 Fifth Avenue), 1946. Pp. 


10. 
Discusses century-old questions: “I. What 
Is Art?” “II, What Is Art Education?” 
“Analysis of the Art Curriculum.” “Plans 
I and II (for the High School),” “Why 
Should Art Be in the School Curriculum?” 
“Functionalism—Practical Use of the 
Arts in Living,” “Appreciation—Enjoy- 
able Contacts with the Arts,” “Creation— 
Participation in the Creative and Pro- 
ductive Arts,” “A Balanced Education in 
the Arts,” “Summary,” “Housing and 
Financing the Art Departments.” A 
bibliography is included. 

. Winstow, Leon L. Planning the Art 
Depariment. New York: Related Arts 
Service (511 Fifth Avenue), 1945. Pp. 8. 
Provides a carefully worked out plan, 
based on years of experience as a director 
of art education, for meeting the needs of 
classes in art in a typical school situation. 


Includes character and size of rooms 
needed, location, lighting and electricity, 
corkboard and blackboard, cupboards 
and display cases, color schemes, furniture 
and general equipment, special equipment, 
visual-instruction equipment, miscellane- 
ous equipment, the special art department, 
and bibliography. Full-page floor plans 
and elevation drawings for side-wall 
details, together with a chart designating 
color schemes for decorating walls with 
differing light exposures. 

. WricHT, FRANK Lioyp. When Democ- 

racy Builds. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945 (revised). Pp. xii+ 
140. 
America’s famous architect strikes at the 
absurdities of overcentralization and its 
feudal economy. With persuasive argu- 
ment he shows how we can build a real 
democracy which begins with the individu- 
al home and its acre. He offers organic 
functional architecture as the answer to 
the housing problems of the future. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


. ALLISON, SAMUEL D., and OtHERs. VD 
Manual for Teachers. New York: Emer- 
son Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 150. 

A survey and description of programs of 
education on venereal diseases intended to 
aid teachers in secondary schools. 


. Cook, KATHERINE M. “Recreation in 

the School Program,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, XVII (Novem- 
ber, 1946), 518-19, 556-62. 
Discusses the broad aspects of community 
recreation and the increased emphasis 
being placed on school recreation programs 
by the state department of education. 


3 See also Item 516 (Aldrich) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 
1946, number of the Elementary School Journal 
and Item 634 (National Committee on School 
Health Policies) in the November, 1946, number 
of the same journal. 
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Evans, ELtvA Horner. “Sex Educa- 
tion....,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XVII (May, 1946), 
268-70, 318-109. 
An argument for teaching sex education as 
a separate course. 


. Foote, DorEEN. Modified Activities in 


Physical Education. New York: Inor 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. x+102. 
A handbook of games and procedures for 
students who cannot participate in the 
regular physical-education activities. 


. Guide to Safe Living for Secondary 


Schools. State Department Bulletin No. 
462. Austin, Texas: State Department 
of Education, 1945. Pp. 258. 

A teacher’s manual on safety education. 
Includes driver education, with teaching 
units designed for academic subjects as 
well as for use in a special course on safety 
education, driver education, and behind- 
the-wheel training. The approach to 
safety education lays stress on correct per- 
formance of life activities as a means of 
avoiding accidents. 


. Hat, WALTER M. “Affiliated Organ- 


izations: VI. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XVII (June, 1946), 
343-44, 387. 

The history and activities of the Boys’ 
Clubs as a national organization. 


. Linx, Rosert E. “Coordinated Rec- 


reation for the Community,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XVII 
(February, 1946), 72-73, 113-15. 

The importance of organizing community 
recreation into a separate, co-ordinated 
agency is stressed. 


. MItter, FRANcEsS SvE, and LAITEM, 


Heten H. Personal Problems of the 
High School Girl. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945. Pp. 434. 

A second edition of this book, intended as 
source material for teachers and club 
workers. 


. Mustarp, Harry S. Government in 


Public Health. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1945. Pp. xvi+220. 


The story of the development of public- 
health service in the United States. Pre- 
sented from the social and governmental 
standpoint. 


. NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. Accident 


Facts—1946. Chicago: National Safety 
Council, 1946. Pp. 96. 

This annual publication gives the most 
complete analysis of accident data each 
year and should be used in connection with 
instruction in safety education. 


. Norpiy, Cart L. “Training Student 


Officials,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XVII (January, 1946), 
16, 54. 

Stresses the importance of training stu- 
dent officials and gives suggestions on 
principles of officiating athletic sports. 


. Norris, Joun L. “Fatigue,” Hygeia, 


XXIV (July, 1946), 508-9. 

Stresses the importance of planned relaxa- 
tion and of the effect of fatigue on suscepti- 
bility to disease and accidents. 


342. PETERSON, JEROME S. “Cancer Facts for 


Women,” Hygeia, XXIV (June, 1946), 
416-17, 452. 

Interesting information on cancer, which 
places stress on early discovery and treat- 
ment. 


. Potter, L. “Pregnancy,” Hy- 


geia, XXIV (August, 1946), 582-83, 
618, 620-22. 

A discussion with an expectant mother. 
One of a series of articles on the subject ap- 
pearing in this volume of Hygeia. 


. PotTER, RoBert D. “Blood Bank,” 


Hygeia, XXIV (April, 1946), 256-57, 
300, 302. 

An account of the work of the Blood and 
Plasma Exchange Bank in New York. 


. ZILLMER, AIMEE. “What High School 


Girls Think about Health (or Do 
They?),” Hygeia, XXIV (February, 
1946), 102-3. 

Points out that the high-school girl has a 
lively interest in health for the sake of her 
appearance. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
—Professional workers in education, par- 
ents, and lay groups interested in schools are 
constantly endeavoring to relate education- 
ally sound philosophy and principles to guid- 
ance practices in secondary schools. Only by 
searching through much of the printed mate- 
rials in the field of guidance does one find 
scattered bits of sound philosophy and prin- 
ciple with discussions of their application to 
classroom procedures. Persons who have ac- 
cess to well-equipped professional libraries 
are indeed fortunate. The less fortunate ones 
can find helpful suggestions in a recently 
published book! which includes material of 
both informative and inspirational quality 
having value for teachers and counselors of 
high-school students. 

The organization of the book is unique. 
The chapters of the first section are pre- 
sented in the form of stories based on the ex- 
periences of teachers and students in school 
and community life. The second section in- 
terprets the materials presented in the earlier 
chapters, with emphasis on the guiding prin- 
ciples to be observed in the determination of 
policies and in the solution of troublesome 
school problems. 

The story presentation is given in inter- 
esting conversational form with a touch of 
reality that makes one wonder whether the 
author is merely endeavoring to relate stu- 
dent guidance to the normal problem situa- 
tions of school life. For example, in a situa- 
tion in which the principal of a school and 
the guidance worker discuss the desirability 
of decreasing the amount of clerical work 


tEdna Dorothy Baxter, An Approach to 
Guidance. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+-306. $2.50. 
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done by the teacher, the guidance worker 
says: 

“While we’re talking about teachers, I’d like 
to discuss some ideas I’ve been developing to de- 
crease the amount of time they spend preparing 
reports and doing clerical work. I have been 
wondering if some of our commercial students 
couldn’t take over some record-keeping for our 
teachers. It seems to me that there is much office 
work in each room which could be assumed by 
these students as part of their training for future 
office employment” [p. 19]. 


The ten chapters of Part I are devoted to 
story presentations of the things in which a 
teacher believes: in the administrator, in her- 
self, in her associates, in her pupils, in the 
parents, in the community, in her country, 
in international brotherhood, and in her 
task. These chapters are filled with inci- 
dents, discussions, crises, and suggested solu- 
tions to significant problems of concern to 
teachers, parents, and community, as well as 
to students. 

Part II, “The Story Interpretation,” not 
only explains the stories but also brings out 
principles which relate to the stories. For ex- 
ample, in the “story” chapter of “The 
Teacher Believes in the Administrator,” in a 
conversation relating to teachers’ responsi- 
bilities, the school superintendent says to the 
guidance worker: 


“This is unfortunate, but it would have been 


given the parents. I don’t know why teachers can 
never get things straight” [p. 18]. 


In the chapter which interprets this story, 
the following principle is cited: “Condemna- 
tion and judgments against teachers have 
little administrative value” (p. 177). 


very bad if any of the children had been seriously 

injured. .. . . Some explanation will have to be 
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The significance of this book lies in the 
wealth of material presented, with its em- 
phasis on philosophy and general principles; 
its cross-references by page number; and its 
presentation of techniques which fit the 
needs of the individual. The volume is an 
excellent source of information for guidance 
workers, teachers, parents, and lay persons 
interested in the work of the schools. In addi- 
tion, it can be used as a textbook in teacher- 
training courses and in guidance and coun- 
seling courses for students in the secondary 
schools. 

WALTER I. Murray 
Roosevelt School 
Gary, Indiana 


Wortp LITERATURE FOR» HIGH-SCHOOL 
Pupits.—Several recent circumstances may 
have influenced the inclusion, in a series of 
publications for junior and senior high 
schools, the volume? which is reviewed here. 
Booksellers report that, since Chancellor 
Hutchins announced his list of the ten best 
books of all literature, the sale of ancient 
classics has shown a remarkable increase. 
More important, the war just ended has 
made it apparent that the outside world is 
fast coming closer to us, and, as a conse- 
quence, has given us a realization of the need 
for an understanding of the type of thinking 
that has influenced peoples across the seas. 
However, high-school textbooks in literature 
published during the past few years have 
been written to reflect, for the most part, the 
work of contemporary writers, the result 
being that those who depended entirely on 
these sources obtained little of the contribu- 
tion of past ages. 

Few books of the type of that reviewed 
here have appeared for high-school pupils. 
Certainly we inherited valuable parts of our 
culture from the civilizations of generations 
now buried and from those of peoples who 


t E. A. Cross and Neal M. Cross, Literature— 
A Series of Anthologies: Heritage of World Litera- 
ture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xii+ 
628. $3.00. 
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lived under entirely different circumstances 
and in widely separated sections of the globe. 
The inclusion of such material in the curric- 
ulum should do much toward cultivating in 
the ordinary high-school boy or girl, whether 
or not he intends to go to college, a taste for 
reading that will furnish enjoyment after all 
formal schooling is ended. 

World literature is grouped in this volume 
by periods. After a “Prologue” presenting, 
for the most part, articles by immigrants on 
the promise of America, the selections con- 
sidered significant are presented under the 
following eras: “The Glory That Was 
Greece,” “Roman Conquest Unites the 
World,” “The Middle Ages,” “The Renais- 
sance,” “The Age of Reason,” “The Nine- 
teenth Century,” and “The Expanding 
World.” The authors keep constantly to the 
forefront, in questions concerning each of 
these periods, three problems which the 
reader is to attempt to answer: (1) What is 
man’s relation to himself? (2) What is man’s 
relation to other men? (3) What is man’s 
relation to the universe? An “Epilogue”’ in- 
cludes selections intended to raise the issue 
of how, after the three questions referred to 
have been answered, the heritage of America 
may be shared with people less fortunate 
than its citizens. 

In order that the reader may acquire the 
major impressions considered significant by 
the authors, the literature of each period is 
preceded by a short historical account of 
some of the problems faced by the people of 
the time and a suggestion of the contribution 
of the period to the thinking of the present 
world. At the end of the period, under the 
title “What Do You Think?” the reader is 
asked to consider the three questions already 
mentioned, as well as others that will im- 
press on his mind the important ideas of the 
period and prepare him for the next. “Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading” are provided, 
in which the relation of a few additional ref- 
erences to the material just presented is indi- 
cated. Each selection is preceded by a short 
account of the author as well as an indication 
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of the importance of his writing to man’s 
thinking. At the end are questions intended 
to bring out the effect of such thinking on the 
modern reader. 

Obviously no attempt has been made to 
incorporate in one volume all the contribu- 
tions to world literature. By the inclusion of 
material from writers such as Homer, Plato, 
Horace, Plutarch, Anatole France, Boc- 
caccio, Cervantes, Mboliére, Rousseau, 
Goethe, Balzac, Ibsen, Dostoevski, Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Tagore, together with certain pas- 


sages from the Old Testament, the authors © 


have presented an overview of world litera- 
ture which is at least suggestive to pupils who 
may not pursue it further. In addition, each 
of the selections does, in some way, contrib- 
ute to an understanding of the important 
problems that we all face. The final book in 
this series brings to a conclusion a carefully 
worked-out plan. 

Epwin S. 
Lake View High School 

Chicago, Illinois 


WELLSPRING OF LANGUAGE.—The past 
decade has witnessed a phenomenal swelling 
of the ranks of those persons interested in the 
nature and function of language. The wide- 
spread interest in the efforts of writers such 
as Stuart Chase, I. A. Richards, and S. I. 
Hayakawa to acquaint the layman with 
semantic principles has born eloquent testi- 
mony to a growing concern over the power of 
words. 

Prior to the introduction of the study of 
semantics to the general public, a large body 
of learned and brilliant work was published. 
These works reported the exploration in 
England, Germany, and the United States of 
the field of “‘significs,” which was opened up 
around the turn of the present century by 
Lady Viola Welby. 

A fundamental contribution to this body 
of literature was made by Ernst Cassirer, the 
noted German philosopher. His Die Philo- 
sophie der Symbolischen Formen, published 
in the early 1920’s, transformed “theory of 
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knowledge” into a dynamic “theory of 
mental activity’’ (p. vii) and opened the way 
for the development of general semantics 
and Basic English. However, except for a 
brief résumé of his conclusions, An Essay on 
Man, none of his work had been published in 
English up to the present time. In order to 
make his work available to the English- 
language students of logic, epistemology, 
philology, and semantics, Susanne K. Lang- 
er, herself an author and philosopher, has 
recently made a translation of Cassirer’s 
Sprache und Mythos which affords a short 
but faithful account of thé development of 
his idea—his theory of myth and language. 

Most students of general semantics will 
have read Language in Action, Hayakawa’s 
introduction to that field of study. One of 
Hayakawa’s fundamental principles, which 
states that a person’s orientation to his en- 
vironment is determined largely by the 
structure of his mother-tongue, was prob- 
ably the most difficult for these students; 
and to them, study of Cassirer’s dissertation 
should be particularly rewarding. Language 
and Myth is, logically and historically, a 
precursor to present-day semantics. The 
serious reader will find it a clear statement of 
a significant and fascinating theory of the 
evolution of language and reason. Langer, 
who is well qualified for her task because of 
her close association with Cassirer and her 
thorough grounding in philosophy, presents 
an excellent translation. 

Reflecting upon the vitality of myth and 
the incongruence of that vitality with the 
common assumption of philosophers that 
myth is the product of ignorance, Cassirer 
came to the realization that “language, man’s 
prime instrument of reason, reflects his 
myth-making tendency more than his ra- 
tionalizing tendency” (p. viii). Evidence 
from mythology and comparative religion 
indicates that the earliest mythical concep- 
tions sprang into being as outgrowths of in- 


' Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth. Trans- 
lated by Susanne K. Langer. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1946. Pp. x-+104. $2.00. 
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tense, concentrated experiences in which the 
tension was relieved by the conception of 
mythical images. Further evidence indicates 
that the first words began in the same way 
and that from these beginnings language and 
myth followed analogous patterns of evolu- 
tion. By a gradual process of determination 


and discrimination, language became a pat- 
tern, general terms evolved, and reason 
broke the magic circle of figurative ideas— 
the achievement, not the endowment, of 
man. 

Harry W. Jounson II 
Chicago, Illinois 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


Claremont College Reading Conference: Elev- 
enth Yearbook 1946. Sponsored by Clare- 
mont College and Alpha Iota Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. Claremont, California: 
Claremont College Library, 1946. Pp. 
200. 

Forp, Mary. The Application of the 
Rorschach Test to Young Children. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Monograph Series No. XXIII. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. xii+114. 
$2.00. 

Jounson, Roy Ivan. Explorations in General 
Education: The Experiences of Stephens 
College. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. x +262. $3.00. 

MAuvrer, KATHARINE M. Intellectual Status 
at Maturity as a Criterion for Selecting 
Items in Preschool Tests. University of 
Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare 
Monograph Series No. XXI. Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1946. Pp. x+166. $2.50. 

RADKE, Marian J. The Relation of Parental 
Authority to Children’s Behavior and Atti- 
tudes. University of Minnesota Institute 
of Child Welfare Monograph Series No. 
XXII. Minneapolis 14, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. 
x+124. $2.00. 

Rosinson, Francis P. Effective Study. (Re- 
vised edition of Diagnostic and Remedial 
Techniques for Effective Study.) New 


York 16: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. x+ 
262. 

STERN, EpitH M., and Hopxrrk, Howarp 
W. The Housemother’s Guide. New York 
22: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. xii+ 
92. $0.50. 

STRANG, Rutu. The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946 (revised). Pp. xii+498. 
$3.75. 

THURSTON, HENRY W. The Education of 
Youth as Citizens: Progressive Changes in 
Our Aims and Methods. New York 16: 
Richard R. Smith (120 East Thirty-ninth 
Street), 1946. Pp. xii+-256. $3.50. 

TRECKER, HARLEIGH B. Group Process in 
Administration. New York 22: Woman’s 
Press (600 Lexington Avenue), 1946. 
Pp. 128. $2.75. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


BEYER, ERWIN FRANK. Acrobatics for All: 
Coeducational Acrobatics Simplified. Chi- 
cago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. xvi+124. $3.00. 

“Evaluation in Intergroup Relations: Some 
Tentative Instruments.” Prepared at In- 
tergroup Education Workshop, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Summer, 1946. Washing- 
ton 6: American Council on Education, 
1946. $1.00. 

My Reading Design, Forms A, B, C, and D. 
North Manchester, Indiana: Published 
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by the News-Journal, 1946. $0.03} per 


copy. 
Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers. Pre- 


pared by 1944-46 Middle School Com- 
mittee, MARGARET WILIIAMS, chairman, 
and FRANCES MAyFARTH, editor. Wash- 
ington 6: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 12 leaflets. $0.50. 

THorPE, Louis P., CLARK, WILLIS W., and 
Trecs, Ernest W. (consultant). Mental 
Health Analysis—Secondary _ Series, 
Grades 9-Coll., pp. 16. Mental Health 
Analysis—Secondary Series, Form A, pp. 
8. Los Angeles 28, California: California 
Test Bureau (5916 Hollywood Boule- 
vard), 1946. 

WALKER, J. GRACE; BARTELS, NELL F.; and 
MaryE, Mary E. Trail Fires: For High 
School Sophomores. Mastery Tests, 1-10. 
New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1946 (revised Landis edition). Pp. 
iv+232. $0.76. 

WEAVER, ELBERT Cook, and 
LAURENCE STANDLEY. Chemistry for Our 
Times. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+738. $2.48. 

Workshop Papers: No. 1, “Literature and a 
Sense of Belonging (A Unit for Fourth 
Grade)” by J. DoHERTY, pp. 10, 
$0.10; No. 2, “To Secure the Blessings of 
Liberty (A Unit in American History on 
Political Democracy and Civil Liberty)” 
by CHARLOTTE PEARSON, pp. 12, $0.15; 
No. 3, “Intergroup Relations Developed 
through Art: The Library’s Responsibil- 
ity” by M. Janet Locxnart, pp. 8, 
$0.10; No. 4, “‘A Senior English Course 
Centered on Intergroup Relations (For 
Twelfth Grade)” by VIoLA PETRIE, pp. 
18, $0.20; No. 5, “Intergroup Education 
through the Short Story (For Tenth 
Grade)” by Hizpa BLEssIN, pp. 16, 
$o.15; No. 6, “Extending Student Activi- 
ties to More Students through One 
Group” by VERMonT C. HARTER, pp. 8, 
$o.10; No. 7, “Denver: A Curriculum 
Unit for Use with a Ninth Grade Class in 
Social Science and English” by Mary 
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NEEL SMITH, pp. 10, $0.10; No. 8, “Inter- 
group Education through the Short Story 
(For Twelfth Grade)” by SEtma BLEsSIN, 
pp. 16, $0.15. Prepared at Intergroup 
Education Workshop, University of Chi- 
cago, Summer, 1946. New York 19: Inter- 
group Education in Cooperating Schools, 
American Council on Education, 1946. 
(Mimeographed.) 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


AITCHISON, ALISON E. Geography: Developing 
the Use of Globes and Maps in the Elemen- 
tary Grades. Educational Service Publica- 
tions, Vol. 1, No. 4. Cedar Falls, Iowa: 
Iowa State Teachers College, 1947. Pp. 
16. 

The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution, Part 
I. New York 17: Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. (420 
Lexington Avenue), 1946. Pp. 42. $0.25. 

Hewes, LAuRENCE I., JR., with the assist- 
ance of Witu1AM Y. BELL, JR. Intergroup 
Relations in San Diego. Some Aspects of 
Community Life in San Diego which Par- 
ticularly Affect Minority Groups with 
Recommendations for a Program of Com- 
munity Action. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: American Council on Race Rela- 
tions (259 Geary Street), 1946. Pp. 36. 
$0.75. » 

Hoty, T. C., and FLesHer, W. R., with the 
assistance of the Survey Staff. A Study 
of Public Education in Hamilton, Ohio. 
Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 30. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1946. Pp. xiv-+226. 
$1.50. 

Home Canning of Meat. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, AW 1-110. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. 
Pp. 16. 

LocKkarD, GENE K. A Comparative Study of 
the College Preparation, Teaching Com- 
binations, and Salaries of Kansas High 
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School Administrators and Teachers 
(1946). Studies in Education Number 31. 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria Bulletin of Information, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 11. Emporia, Kansas: Kansas 
State Teachers College, 1946. Pp. 38. 

MANUEL, HERSCHEL T. Plans for a Testing 
Program and Comments on the Use of 
Tests. Research Bulletin No. 24 of the 
Texas Commission on Coordination in 
Education. Austin, Texas: Administra- 
tive Board of the Texas Commission on 
Coordination in Education, University 
Station, 1946. Pp. 20. 

“Materials Bulletin, March 1, 1946,” pp. 16, 
$0.15; “Supplement to Materials Bul- 
letin, December 15, 1946,” pp. vi+14, 
$0.20. New York 19: Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools, American 
Council on Education, 1946. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Mays, ArtHuR BEVERLY. The Concept of 
Vocational Education in the Thinking of 
the General Educator, 1845 to 1945. Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 62. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XLII, No. 65. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, 1946. Pp. 
108. $0.75. 

Organization, Administration, and Supervi- 
sion of Education. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Washington 
6: American Educational Research As- 
sociation, 1946. Pp. 301-88. $1.00. 

ORLEANS, JAcoB S., and Loucks, RUSSELL. 
The Knowledge of Prerequisite Algebra 
Possessed by Students of College Algebra. 
City College Research Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 3. New York: School of Educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 
1946. Pp. 80. 

PAULSON, BLANCHE. Wellsprings of Action. 
Self-appraisal and Careers Pamphlet No. 
3. Chicago: Board of Education, 1946. 
Pp. 60. $0.25. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


RACHFORD, HELEN; Hatt, RoBERT O.; and 
FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. Film Units for the 
Study of Intergroup Relationships. Intro- 
ductory Units for Three Series on Inter- 
group Relationships, Using Films as 
Major Teaching Materials. Monograph 1. 
Los Angeles, California: Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual Education, 1946. 
Pp. 28. 

Report of the United States Education Mission 
to Germany. Department of State Publica- 
tion 2664, European Series 16. Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1946. Pp. xiv+5o. $0.15. 

School Finance Goals. Research Bulletin of. 
the National Education Association, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3. Washington 6: Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1946. Pp. 87-128. $0.25. 

“Study Guide for Individual and Class Pro- 
gram for Children of ‘Lowered Vitality.’ ” 
Brooklyn 2, New York: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1946. Pp. 
iv+42. 

Tate, Lou. Weaving Is Fun. Louisville 8, 
Kentucky: Lou Tate (Kenwood Hill), 
1946. Pp. 64. $2.00. 

Time for Science Instruction. 1946 Yearbook 
of the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation. Washington 6: National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, 1946. Pp. 52. 

“UNESCO: A Provisional Program.” Wash- 
ington: Office of United States Public 
Affairs, Department of State, 1946. Pp. 
68. 

“Using Short Films to Motivate English 
Activities.” Description of a project test- 
ing the use of short films to motivate oral 
and written work in secondary school 
English classes, with teaching suggestions 
for the use of each. Project directed by 
Alexander Frazier. English Curriculum 
Monograph: E-32. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1947. Pp. 31 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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